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‘IN THE POULTRY YARD 


WHAT INFLUENCE HAS SIZE ON 
EGG PRODUCTION? 


Are Our Standard Weights Too High? 
Geod Results Often Obtained 
From Late Hatches—Swat the 
Reester—Plans for the 
Next Contest. 


“We find that 90 per cent of the 
proven best layers by the trap-nest 
are the smallest birds,” is a state- 
ment just made by ane of our great- 
est poultrymen and one of our best 
students of the problems of egg pro- 
duction. The weights of the birds en- 
tered in the National Egg Laying 
Centest conducted at this place for 
the past three years and the egg 
records all indicate that this state- 
ment is absolutely true. No matter 
what the variety may be, if a pullet 














FORAGING. 
for the per cent of those who reach 


of that variety makes a good egg 
record, upon weighing her we find 
she is usually from a quarter to three 
pounds under standard weight. “Lady 
Showyou,” the White Plymouth Rock 
hen which laid 281 eggs in our first 
eontest, only weighed six pounds, be- 
ing one 
standard weight. “Missouri Queen,” 
the R. C. White Leghorn pullet, which 
Jed last year and made a record of 
260 eggs, only weighed two and three- 
fourths pounds. While there is no 
standard weight for this variety, yet 
this pullet was the smallest of 36 
pullets of this variety which were in 
the contest. 

The highest record we haye ever 
had made by a Barred Plymouth 
Rock, the pullet was ome and one- 
eighth pounds under weight. The 
Black Langshan which made the best 
record was nearly two pounds under; 
White Orpington, two pounds under; 
White Wyandotte, one pound under; 
Silver Wyandotte, three-fourth pound 
under; Buff Wyandotte a half pound 
under; Buff Orpington, two pounds 
under; Black Orpington, two pounds 
under; Black Minorca, one and three- 
fourths pounds under, and so on 
through almost the entire list of 
varieties. On the other hand the ma- 
jority of the pure bred hens which 


raake the poorest egg records are up 
considerably | 


to standard weight or 
over, as a rule. Not mere than 10 
to 25 per cent of the best lay 


R 


perience is that this is usually true, 
me matter what variety it may be 
from what breeder 
With dairy cows, 
ing Jerseys and 
La beef t One cf the leading 
airy expe of this 
siad to me when showing me 
producers, “These are our 
cows, but it sometimes 


to hear visiters criticise them and 


meake uncomplimentary remarks 
gheut these cows, and then compli- 
ment our heavier, fatter dairy cows 


of the beef type which give but very 
butter fat.” 


lidtle milk or 


and a half pounds under | 





ard weights on some varieties a trifle 
too high? We know of one quite 
prominent breeder of Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks in this state who has oft- 
en bragged about having a strain of 
Rocks that were from a pound to 
three pounds above standard weight. 
That same breeder is now disposing 
of hig entire flock because they do not 
lay enough eggs to pay the cost of 
production. We think it test to have 
the standard for all things quite high 


their ideals is quite small. We don’t 
advocate breeding small birds but we 
do think we can overdo the thing and 
ruin all chance of profitable produc- 
tion by going to the other extreme. 
Simply because a hen or pullet was 
@ pound or two under weight and was 
@ good producer, healthy and vigor- 
ous, I would certainly not discard her 
from my breeding pens. It might be 
well to give this matter some thought. 
tehes.. 

If you haven't yet hatched all the 
chicks you need this season, I would 
still continue incubation. While we 
are firm believers in early chicks, yet 
many good show birds and many good 
producers are hatched in June, July, 
August, and even in September. A 
great deal depends upon the season, 
and the condition of the breeding 
stock. Eggs are usually cheaper from 
now on, and it’s worth the effort, at 
least is it so if you are short on 
young stock. 

Swat the Reoster! 

One year ago we started a “Swat 
the Rooster” campaign in this state 
among the farmers and poultry rais- 


“Rooster Day.” This work has since 


been taken up by Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and other states, and the 


¢ apart 


ers, and we established what we call, | 


fertile eggs than for the ordinary run 
of eggs. All males will be confined, 
killed or sold on that date. It is not 
necessary to kill or confine valu- 
able males, but they can be confined 
or separated from the laying hens. 
The increase in price of eggs in Mis- 
souri of only one cent per dozen will 
mean an annual increase of over one- 
half million dollars each year to 
Missouri farmers and poultry raisers. 
It ought to be a universal practice 
for the poultrymen and farmers of 
this country to market infertile eggs 
during the hot summer months. The 
saving would be tremendous. In Mis- 
souri alone, it is estimated that the 
annual loss is about $3,000,000. 
only would we save this loss in wast- 
ed eggs, but we would create more 
confidence on the part of the consum- 
er in market eggs and thus increase 
consumption. “Swat the Rooster!” 
Next Contest—November Ist, 1914. 
Many entries are already coming 
in for the next contest to begin No- 
vember Ist, 1914. We would like to 
reserve places for all who desire to 
enter pens. About the same rules 
will govern as in the past, except 
that each pen will consist of five pul- 
lets and one reserve. We had to 
turn down several hundred entries 
last year, so we advise all to reserve 
pens as soon as possible. There can 
be no doubt about the benefits of a 
contest conducted as ours is conduct- 
ed. The average production has in- 
ereased 20 eggs per hen in the past 
three years in our contest. 

The total eggs laid in April was 
20,251, which makes the grand total 
for the five months 69,602 eggs. The 
average for all hens, good and bad, 


re’ 20 eggs each for the month, Th 








Not | 
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English White Leghorns are stil) 
leading but the S. C. Reds gained a 
them this month. White Wyandottes, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, Barreq 
and White Plymouth Rocks, 

and Buff Leghorns are also 
exceptionally good records, 
varieties are improving and we 
pect to see many of those which wor 
slow to start, continue to lay afte 
many others have gone broody » 
quit laying. The leading hen ig, 
Black Rhinelander entered from (Cay. 
fornia, but imported from Ge , 
Most of the Rhinelanders have never 
been in the best condition. TheR ¢ 
Black Minorca and the Rhinelande 
females resemble quite a bit, the 
Black Minorcas being the largest 
The R. C. Black Minoreas entered this 
year have not really had a fair ghoy, 
Two of the pens appeared to be im. 
mature when they arrived here ang 
all three arrived in rather poor cg. 
dition and they have suffered from 
various causes ever since. We hay 
long since learned that birds in pogr 
condition, like a man in poor cond. 
tion, not much can be expected of 
them. This fact alone is almost @.- 
tirely responsible for the showing 
made by several pens. 

The best pen record made thus far 
by representatives from tbe various 
countries is as follows: 

S C. White Leghorns made best 
English record, 1073 eggs; §. @ 
Reds made best United States record, 
944 eggs; S. C. Reds made best Mis- 
souri record, $44 eggs; White Wyan- 
dottes made best Ontario, Canada, 
record, 750 eggs; S. C. White Leg 
horns made best Vancouver {Island 
record, 739 égges; S. C. aad Sco 
horns made best New Zealand 
723 eggs; S. C. White Leghorns made 
best British Columbia record, 
eges; S. C. White Leghorns mate 
best Australian record, 644 eggs; B 
C. White Leghorns made best South 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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fan fit be that we have our stand- 


| of Coca-Cola. - 





enjoyment—cool 
_—a contented palate. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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N EXCELLENT FEED FOR 


AGE A 
r DAIRY CATTLE, 





Silage is the main reliance of dairy 
farmers in many sections for cow 
feed, since it has been found to be 

icularly well adapted as feed in 
this connection, is the statement con- 
tained in Farmers Bulletin 578, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
While silage is an excellent feed for 
dairy stock, it should be combined 
with some other leguminous feed, 
guch as clover, cow peas, or alfalfa, 
owing to its insufficient productive 
quality. 

The leguminous material will tend 
to correct the deficiencies of the si- 
lage in dry matter, protein, and min- 
eral constituents. A ration of silage 
and, say, alfalfa hay alone is satis- 
factory, however, only for cows which 
are dry or giving only a small amount 
of milk and for heifers and bulls. 
Cows in full milk require some con- 
centrated feed in addition to hay and 
silage, as they can not consume 





or alfalfa hay, 8 pounds; grain mix- 
ture, 5 pounds. 

A good grain mixture to be used in 
a ration which includes silage and 
some sort of leguminous hay is com- 
posed of— 

Corn chop, 4 parts; wheat bran, 2 
parts; Linseed-oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal, 1 part. 

In case the hay used is not of this 
kind some of the corn chop may be 
replaced by linseed or cottonseed 
meal. In many instances brewers’ 
dried grains or crushed oats may 
be profitably substituted for the bran, 





and oftentimes gluten products can 


tein in the supplementary feeds to 
properly balance the ration. 





NEW JUNIOR CHAMPION 
YEARS OLD. 


THREE 





Editor Rural World:—We are 
pleased to report the yearly authenti- 
cated record of Lass 63d of Hood 
Farm, 266734; sire, Hood Farm To- 





rono, 60326; dam, sophie 14th of Hood 


Farm, 189733 (half sister to the | 
world’s champion, Sophie 19th of) 
Hood Farm), 

Lass 63d of Hood Farm was 


dropped Feb. 28, 1910. 

Commenced her first test at the age | 
of 1 year 11 months, giving in the} 
year 7218 pounds 11 ounces milk, 468 | 
pounds 12 ounces butter, 85 per cent | 
fat. She qualified for Class AA, hav- | 
ing dropped a calf 52 days after 
| finishing test. She commenced her 
| last test May 1, 1913, at the age of 3 
years 2 months, giving in the year 
12694 pounds 15 ounces milk, testing 





| 








tough of these feeds to keep up a 
large flow of milk and maintain body 
weight. 

The amount of silage to feed a cow 
will depend upon -the capacity of the 
animal to*consume feed. She should 
be fed as much as she will clean up 
without waste when consumed along 
with her hay and grain. Raise or 
lower the amount until the proper 
quantity is ascertained. Generally 
speaking, a good cow shoulg be fed 
just short of the limit of her appe- 
tite. If she refuses any of her féed 
it should be reduced at once. ‘The 
small breeds will eat 25 or 30 pounds 
per day; the larger breeds 40 or 
More; and the- medium-sized ones 
amounts varying between. 


Ironclad directions for feeding 
cows can not be given. In general, 
however, they should be supplied 
With all the roughage they will clean 
Up with grain in proportion to but- 
terfat produced. The hay will -ordi- 
Rarilly range between 5 and 12 
Pounds per cow per day when fed in 
Connection with silage. For * Hol- 
steins one pound of concentrates for 
each four pounds -of milk produced 
Will prove about right. For ‘Jerseys 
one pound for each three pounds of 
milk or less will’come nearer meet- 
ing the requirements. The grain for 
other breeds will vary between these 
two according to the quality of milk 
Produced. A> good rule is to feed 
Seven times as much grain as there 
is butterfat produced. 
at following rations will be found 


For a 1,300-pound cow yielding 40 
pounds of milk testing 3.5 per cent: 
Silage, 40 pounds; clover, cowpea, 
oT alfalfa hay, 10 pounds; grain mix- 
tire, 10 pounds. 
r the same cow yielding 
Pounds of 3.5 per cent milk: 
llage, 40 pounds; clover, cowpea, 
alfalfa hay, 5 pounds; grain mix- 
€,-5 pounds, 
Or a 900-pound cow yielding 30 
Teane = per cent milk: 
e, pounds; clover, cowpea, 
O alfalfa hay, 10 pounds; grain mix- 
“4 HL pounds. 
r the same cow  yieldin 
Pounds of 5 per cent-milk: - 


20 


15 





Silage, 30 pounds;. clover, cowpea; 





A FINE -HERD. 


be used to advantage in place of bran 
or oil meals,” 

The time to feed -silage is directly 
after milking or at least several hours 


before milking. If fed immediately 


before milking the’ silage odors may ; 
| butter. 


pass through the cow’s body into the 
milk. Besides, the milk muy receive 
some taints directly from the stable 
air. On the other. hand, if feeding is 
done subsequently to . milking, the 
volatile silage odors will have been 
thrown off before the next milking 
hour. Silage igs usually fed twice a 
day. 

Calves may be fed silage as soon 
as they are old enough to eat it. It 
is perhaps of greater importance that 
the silage be free from mold or de- 
cay when given to calves than when 
given to mature stock. They may be 
given all the silage they will eat up 
clean at all times. Yearling calves 
will consume about one-half as much 
as mature stock; that is, from 15 to 
20 or more pounds a day. When sup- 
plemented with some good legumin- 
ous hay, little, if any, grain will be 
required to keep the calves in a thrif- 
ty, growing condition. 

One’ of the most trying seasons of 
the year for the dairy cow is the lat- 
ter part of summer and early fall. At 
this season the pastures are often 
short or. dried up, and in such~cases 
it ig a common mistake of dairymen 
to let their-cows drop off in flow of 
milk through lack of feed. Later 
they find it impossible to restore the 
milk flow, no matter how the céws 
are fed. Good dairy practice demands 
that the milk flow be maintained at a 
high level all the time from parturi- 
tioh to drying off. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to supply some feed 
to take the place of the grass. The 
easiest way to do this is by means 
of silage. Silage is cheaper and de- 
cidedly more convenient to use than 
soiling crops. 

The amounts to feed will depend 
upon the condition of the pastures, 
varying all the way from 10 pounds 
to a full winter feéd of 40 pounds. 
It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that silage contains a low 
percentage of protein, so that the 
greater: the amount of silage fed the 
greater must be the amount of pro- 


812 pounds 5 ounces butter, 

This makes her champion of Class 
4, cows three years and under three 
and one-half years, as the next high- 
est record reported is $045 pounds 16 
ounces milk, 775 pounds 12 ounces 


This makes the sixth daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono to make over 
800 pounds in a year, one as-a two- 
year-old, three as three-year-olds, and 
two five-year-olds that have each 
made over 1000 pounds. 

HOOD FARM, 
J. E. Dodge, Mer. 


FLOUR INSECTS. 








‘Net the Housewife’s Fault, But the 
Miller’s, Usually. 
Sometimes weevils and _ so-called 


“bugs” found by a housekeeper in her 
flour are there because of careless- 
ness in keeping the flour bins clean. 
Generally, however, these pests come 
from the mill from which the flour or 
meal was purchased. To avoid criti- 
cism in this connection, millers should 
not only practice the greatest care in 





keeping the mills clean but resort oc- 
casionally to fumigation. 

Hydrocyanie acid gas is the best 
agent for this purpose, since it in no 
way injures dry mill products of any 
kind, and the fact that it is extremely 
poisonous makes one very careful in 
handling it. 

Heating all parts of a mill up to 
122 defreeg F., and holding it at that 
point for several hours will also kill 
mill pests and their eggs. Insects in 
grain stored in bins or elevators call 
for treatment with bisulphide of car- 
bon, the gas from which is inflam- 
mable. The process is attended with 
more danger than is the hydrocyanic 
acid gas treatment.—F.. L. Washburn, 
Entomologist, University Farm, St. 
Paul, 





A DARK ROOM LAMP, 





A dark room lamp can easily be 
made by using a small wooden box 
about 6x8x8 inches, a piece of window 
glass of suitable size, and three or 
four pieces of red and orange tissué 
paper. If eiectricity is convenient 
bore a hole in the top of the box just 
large enough to receive the lamp 
socket. In a face perpendicular to 
the top of the box make an opening 
about four inches square; cover this, 
on the inside, with the glass securely 
fastened in place. Fasten the sheets 
of tissue paper—a little larger than 
the opening—in front of the glass al- 
lowing them to hang as a curtain; by 
so doing the intensity of the light may 
be regulated as wished.. Leave the 
bottom of the box open simply. mat- 
ting the edges with heavy cloth or felt 
to prevent the leakage of light when 
the lamp is in use. This makes a very 
efficient lamp. 

If electricity is not available a can- 
die or lamp may be used by taking a 
littl larger box and. boring small 
holes near the top and bottom of the 
back side for air supply. Any light 
coming through these holes can. be 
guarded against. by using a piece of 
black cloth.—Fred G. Person, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





The recent blossom carnival at Sar- 
atoga, Santa Clara county, was con- 
ducted on a far more pretentious 
scale than ever before. 
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Again Ahead 


aa ~~ we ore ent of by ret ne Ahead S C) 
—ahead in quality—ahead in designs—ahead 

and ahead in terms. Sofarahead 
that you will be behind the times 
if you do not wear one of our 
new, nobby suits this spring. 


Get One for Nothing 


Our new scheme fs a dandy. 
You get your suit without one 
cent of cost. The nobbiest, most 
oe ee man ever put 
on his ut right up to the 
minute with style sticking out 
all over it. Make 


$10 10515 na 



















Our plan makes this easy. 
Simply send us a and we 
will explain it al 
the FRE 
samples, fas 


Wke'asso., = TOTO 
PARAGON TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 568 Chicago 
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Will Shoot 350 Times 
Without 













only 2 pounds. 
out reloading. 


black walnut. 


give 40 
your name today. A postal card will do. 





People's Supply-Co., Dept. R. W., 


BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE? 


tomatically just like a Winchester or 


AUTOMATIC 
REPEATER Boye—here is 3 the Air Rifle 
aiways wan —@& reai re 
Works Like a fonds ant 
WINCHESTER &@ Marlin. Nearly 3 feet 


Uses B B shot and shoots 360 times with- 
Will kill, at leng range, crows, hawks, and 
all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely- 
This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. 
powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a reguiar .22 
caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful 


SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and 2cdrems, and we will. mai! you 


distribute among your friends on our gran 
$2.00 collected and we will ship you absolutely free this 350-Shot Repeating 
Air Rifle to pay you for your. work, Remember, you risk not one 
take back all pictures if you cannot dispose of them. We 
$2.00 if you are not more than delighted with your Rifle after you receive {t. We 

magnificent cards—no for promptness. Send 
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long, yet weighs. 


Barrel and all working 
eS 
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air rifle ever invented. 


10 Cent . Then send us the 


, as we 
tee refund the 


, as an 
Address at once. 


716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cattle 


POR BETTER LIVE STOCK. 


o— a jemeaecn in Tick 
oeieere 3 Brea Ca 


The eradication of the cattle tick 
fm the greater portion of the state of 
Mississippi has been accompanied or 
followed by the formation of a num- 
ber of county live stock associations. 
Inspectors attached to the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have assisted in organizing 20 of these 
associations for improving the cattle 
industry. 

An example of their work is af- 
forded by a report of the activities of 
the Adams County Association which 
Was organized at Natchez in 1912. 
Since the county was cleared of ticks 
and the way opened for importations, 
the following pure bred cattle have 
peen brought in: 











Breed. eS Cows. 
Shorthorn .........+5» a 
SGNEE no oSiseieeees : 83 
Aberdeen Angus ...... x 26 

RE TEe See eee 4 10 

Wee POW vc eseiscivese § & 
PONE i FRB NS 4 44 
pS a ee 4 75 
WEE Se i berhigs aaOoU 37 246 


In Clay county an association was 
organized in 1918. It has already im- 
ported 20 pure bred bulls and 16 pure- 
bred cows, and in March two mem- 
bers of the association were commis- 
sioned to buy $31,000 worth of pure 
stock in Missouri. This is in line 
with the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to purchase 
pure bred bulls co-operatively for use 
in the various districts of the county. 

Another very active live stock as- 
sociation is that of Madison county. 
This was organized in March, 1912, 
with a membership of 20 which has 
since grown to 50. At first the asso- 
ciation devoted itself to the exterm- 
ination of the tick, but as soon as 
this was sufficiently advanced to make 
the importation of valuable animals 
a sound business venture, a vigorous 
campaign for the improvement of cat- 
tle was begun. Meetings were held 
throughout the county for the purpose 
of familiarizing the people with the 
importance of either eliminating the 
scrub stock entirely or of improving 
their herds by the introduction of 
pure bred sires. Improved methods 
of feeding were also advocated at 
these meetings. District associations 
were organized in the county and as- 
sisted in the purchase of registered 
bulls so that the small farmers might 
have in rotation the benefit of their 
services. Althogether 83 bulls and 
290 cows were introduced last year 
for breeding purposes. 

Reports from Tennessee and Ala- 
bama indicate that. the movement is 
gaining ground there also. 





TWENTY ‘RULES FOR RAISING 
BEEF IN THE SOUTH. 





Useful rules for raising beef suc- 
cessfully in the South are given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 580 just issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the title of “Beef 
Production in the South.” After dis- 
cussing in some detail the available 
pasture lands and grasses, the bulle- 
tin summarizes conditions as follows: 

Eradicate the tick on the farm. 

Good pastures are essential 
profitable beef production. 

Plant pasture grasses 
waste lands. 

Use pure-bred beef. bulls for grad- 
ing up the native stock. 

Always select the best heifers for 
breeding purposes. 

Use the coarse fodder, straws, and 
the stalk fields for wintering the 
breeding herd. 

Wean the calves when pastures get 
short. Put them in the corn field and 
pea fields while weaning and teach 
them to eat cottonseed cake or cot- 
tonseed meal. ; 

Raise and finish beef cattle on the 
- game farm when possible. 

A mixture of cottonseed meal, cot- 
tonseed hulls, and alfalfa hay is a 
good ration for fattening calves. 


for 


over the 


Silage ig the best roughage for fat- April 


tening any class of cattle. 

More care is necessary in feeding 
calves than in feeding grown Cattle. 
At the present prices corn silage is | 


me bee cattle than cottonseed hulls. 
ulls and cottonseed meal make an 
excellent feed for a short feeding 
period, but do not gains 
on cattle after the third month. 

It is not entirely satisfactory to 
use corn stever as the sole roughage. 

When Johmson grass hay costs 
$10 and hulls $7 per ton it is more 
profitable to feed the hulls alone. 

Summer feeding on the pasture is 
usually more profitable than winter 
feeding. 

Finishing cattle early in the sum- 
mer is usually more profitable than 
finishing them late in the season. 

Fattening steers on grass and cot- 
tonseed cake is nearly always more 
profitable than grazing them without 
feed. 

Thin steers make larger and cheap- 
er daily gains than fleshy ones when 
put on pasture. 

Pound for pound, cold-pressed cot- 
tonseed cake is not equal to the com- 
mon cottonseed cake. 

The use of a small amount of corn 
in addition to cottonseed cakg has 
proven profitable for feeding steers 
on grass. 

The bulletin, with its 20 pages and 
nine illustrations, also contams an 
interesting discussion of the various 
breeds most serviceable in grading up 
the native stock.. It is sent free on 
request.—Modern Farming. 





CATTLE DIPPING. 





Last month nearly a thousand head 
of cattle for breeding purposes were 
brought from Florida to Natchez, 
Mississippi, and as they arrived, 
promptly immersed in arsenical solu- 
tion for the destruction of the Texas 
fever tick. Owing to the poor condi- 
tion of much of the stock and in- 
juries received during transit, up- 
wards of a hundred died soon after 
arrival, and in seme quarters the 
numerous deaths were blamed to the 
dipping, says Modern Farming. 

Subsequent investigation by the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board into 
the causes of the fatalities showed 
that the solution was of the proper 
strength; hence if amy deaths were 
contrikuted to by arsenical poisoning 
it was probably due to the stock be- 
img crowded in restricted pasture 
right after dipping, which may have 
led to their eating of grass upon 
which the poison dripped from their 
wet bodies. All danger would have 
been avoided, of course, had the cat- 
tle, after immersion, been forced to 
stand several heurs on a grassless 
plot or on flooring. Another darger 
that must be borne in mind by all re- 
sorting to the dipping procedure, in 
the desired cleaning out of the tick, 
is that there is a possibility of cattle 
drinking of the arsenical solution 
when they are driven long distances 
to the dipping vats. An easy avoid- 
ance of this, of course, rests in the 
animals being allowed to allay their 
extreme thirst by drinking before be- 
ing put through the dipping vat. 

It is regretted that any reflections 
should be cast upon the dipping of 
cattle for the elimination of the tick 
as a source of danger, but the in- 
vestigation in the Natchez case bears 
out the fact that no danger need be 
apprehended when ordinary precau- 
tions are taken. In all instances, as 
the report of the Live Stock Sanitary 
Board tells, where care and judg- 
ment are used in handling cattle, no 
injurious effects have ever resulted 
from dipping in arsenical solution of 
the proper strength. This fact is at- 
tested by many thousands of stock 
owners in the South who have repeat- 
edly dipped their cattle with most 
beneficial results, included in which 
is the destruction of the annoying 
worms that infest the backs of the 
animals. 





FARM PRICES FOR BEEF CATTLE 
HIGHER—HOGS AND SHEEP 
LOWER. 





The average prices paid for hogs 
and sheep on April 15, 1914, were 
somewhat lower than the average 





’ 


a cheaper and better feed for fatten- | atv: 


prepared by the bureau of statistics | 
(crop estimates), U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. At the same time, how- 
ever, the farm price for beef cattie had! 

amced frem $6.08 a hundred, on 
April 15, a year ago, to $6.29 a hun- 
dred, an increase of Zic or over 3 per 
cent. 

An advance in the price of beef cat- 
tle is shown for nearly every state. In 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, and Kamsas 
the price was the same as a year ago, 
and in Wisconsin’30 ceats per 100 
pounds less. The variation im state 
averages of prices of beef cattle is 
greater than of hogs. The lowest state 
averages last month were $4.30 in Ala- 
bama, $4.40 in Mississippi, and $4.50 
in Georgia; and the highest were $8.50 
in Rhode Island, $7.60 in New Hamp- 
shire, and $7.50 in New Jersey. It ap- 
pears therefore, that prices are highest 
in New England and lowest in the 
Southern states. 

An average of $7.40 is recorded for 
Pennsylvania and Towa, $7.20 for 
Maryland, $7.10 for Ohio and Kansas, 
$7.00 for Maine, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Nebraska, $6.90 for Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Wyoming, Colorado, $6.80 
for Nevada, Washington, and Califor- 
nia, $6.70 for Oregon, $6.60 for con- 
necticut, West Virginia, and South Da- 
kota, $6.50 for New Mexico and Idaho, 
$6.40 for Delaware, Michigan and Ken- 
tucky, $6.30 fer Virginia and Montana, 
$6.20 for Arizona, $6.10 for Okiahoma 
and Utah, and $6.00 for Minnesota. In 
states not mentioned the price averag- 
ed below $6.00. 

Considerable differences are some- 
times found in the state averages of 


average for North Dakota last month 
was %5.70, and in South Dakota $6.69, 
a difference of 90 cents a hundred; 
last year the difference was even | 


greater, $1.10 per 100. So, in Ten-| 


nessee the average is $5.70 and in Ale- 
bama $4.30, a difference of $1.40 per 
100; here again the difference last | 
year was still greater, being $1.60 per 
hundred pounds. The price in New 
York appears to rule considerably | 
less than im the adjacent state of | 
Pennsylvania, the difference being $2 
in April this year and $1.60 last year. 
Undoubtedly a part of such difference 
is due to a difference in quality of 


stock. 
Veal. 

The average farm price for veal 
calves on April 15 is estimated at $7.68 
a hundred, as compared with $7.38 on 
April 15, 1913, an increase of 30c a 
hundred, or about 4 per cent. ‘The 
average farm price for veal calves of 
$7.68 for April 15, 1914, compares with 
a price of $5.96 in 1911, and $6.22 in 
1912 on the same date. 

Hog Prices Lower Than a Year Ago. 

The average price per 100 pounds 
paid to producers of hogs in the Unit- 
ed States was $7.80 on April 15, which 
is 14 cents per 100 less than on April 
15, last year. The decline was 30 to 
40 cents per 100 in all the important 
hog-producing states, from Ohio to 
Kansas, but in some of the New Eng- 
land states and practically all of the 
Southern states (excepting Texas and 
Oklahoma) prices ruled higher than 
a year ago. The lowest state aver- 
age price is $6.10 per 100 pounds in 
Florida, and the highest state average 
is $9.60 in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. The average was $8.40 in Indiana, 
$8.30 in Ohio, $8.10 in Maryland, Tili- 
nois, Michigan, and Iowa, $8 in New 
York, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, and California, $7.90 in 
Maine, Vermont, Virginia, Nebraska, 
Kansas and New Mexico, and $7.80 in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kentucky and Washington. 
In all other states the average price 
is above $8.40 — below $7.80. 


~ 


The estimates showed the average 
farm price per hundred for sheep on 
April 15, 1914, to be $4.96, as compared 
with $5.16 on April 15,1913, a decrease 
of 20c or about 3.9 per cent. 

The 1914 pricé of $4.96 for sheep 
compares with a price of $4.55 in 1911, 
and $4.75 in 1912, on the same date. 





ROOTS FOR SHEEP. 





Roots are to sheep in winter what 
pasture is in summer. In late years 
silage has been substituted for them 
to a certain extent, but they still main- 





adjacent states; for example, the state | ! 


In So. Illinois, E. Missouri and Arkansas, to ha 
‘Weber Imp. & AutoOo., 1900 Looustast., st. 
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succulence, roots going a long way tp. 


wards producing a strong, healthy 
lamb crop. 
All classes of sheep are prevented 


from becoming constipated and kept 
in healthy condition by their use. The 
dry matter of roots has no special ad 
vantage over that of grain, nor @ 

account of their wholesome effect ip 
toning up the system ane are inyal- 


The amount of roots may 


any conditions, because of their bad 
effect on the kidneys and bladder, and 
should not be fed to ewes that are far 
advanced in pregnancy, as it is be 
lieved that their use may cause aber 
tion. 





PIGS AND PUMPKINS. 





stituents which they contain. 
are about 93 per cent water. At te 
time of year when new corn constr 
tutes the principal portion of the 
heg’s ration, they are especially valt- 
able for the animals. 

Hogs are liable to become const 
pated at this season, especially those 
that have been accustomed to pat 
ture during the summer months; 
since pumpkins are laxative, they ate 
very valuable in preventing ie 
cholera, not because of any m 
effect, but because they maintain the 
bowels in a normal condition. 

It is not desirable to feed too large 
quantities of pumpkins, especially @ 
fattening hogs. It is best to fee 
about the same number of pounds 
pumpkins as grain. To brood sows# 
larger proportion of pumpkins 
be fed to advantage. 

Some farmers are of the opinian 
that pumpkin seeds are injurious @ 
live stock, believing that they act 
juriously upon the kidneys. This 
pression seems to be quite c 
but. scientific experiments and 
tical feeding tests have never @ 
roborated this belief. 
















WOODEN NEWSPAPERS, — 


% 













The sheets which newspaper 
ers hold in their hands each d@ 
made of wood. If one looks CH® 
the little wood fibers may be 8% 
especially in the margins where 
ing does not obscure them. -. 

The larger part of the wood & 
is ground up, while some of it 
duced by the action of chemici 
chemical pulp has the longer: 
and a certain proportion of it 
























































prices paid for these meat animals on 
Ab, 1913, according to figures 


tain a wide popularity. Breeding ewes 
especially, thrive upon this form of 


to the ground wood to give the 
ed paper the required toughne 
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_ Horticulture 
————— — 
FIGHTING THE BOSE APHIS. 


Basy to Contre? the Pest If Growers 
Wilt Use a Little Care 
it Spraying. 
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Rose growers who allaw the flow- 
ers to be damiaged by the ravages of 
the rose aphis have only themselves 
to blame, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Although the aphis is widespread 
over the entire country; as well as 
abroad, it is easily controlled. Care- 
ful spraying of the plants with so- 
lutidns of nicotine will remove all 
danger and neither the expense nor 
the trouble involved is sufficiently 
great to be a real obstacle. 

The rose aphis is a small insect 
with a body about one-twelfth of an 
jach long. The young and some adult 
forms are wingless,. but certain 
adults develop wings from time to 
time. The color varies from green to 
pink. By means of its slender beak 
the aphis sucks out the juices of the 
plant on whose buds and unfolding 
leaves it feeds. These, prevented from 
attaining their perfect form, beeome 
curled and distorted and the beauty 
of the flowers is in large measure 
tuined. Moreever the aphis secretes 
a sweet sticky liquid called honeydew 
which spoils the appearances of the 
foliage on whieh it is deposited. 

Under faverable conditions it prop- 
agates rapidly throughout the year. 
For example, some recent investiga- 
tions condueted in California by the 
Department of Agriculture shewed 
that ome female gave birth to 48 
young in six days. At the end of that 
time the mother aphis was knocked 
from the rose and perished. 

This ig net at all am uncommon 
fate. A heavy rain, which washes 
the insect away is ome of its most 
natural cheeks, theugh birds and 
other imsects prey upon the aphis te 
a considerable extent. Extreme heat 
is alse unfavorable to the aphis. 

The rose lever should not, however, 
depend upon nature to rid his garden 
of the pest. A 40 per cent solution 
of nicotine is muck surer and rot 
much more trouble. One part of the 
solution te from 1,00@ te 2,000 parts 
of water with the addition of ane 
pound of whale-oil soap to every 50 
gallons of the miature is reeommend- 
ed im Bulletin 96, “The Rose Aphis,” 


of Agriculture has ‘just issued. A 
mere convenient recipe, when there 
are only a few bushes to be treated, 
is 2 teaspoonful of 40 per cent nico- 
tine solution to two gallons of water 
and one-half ounce of whale-oil soap. 
The soap should be shaved fime and 
dissolved in hot water. 

Mixtures of this charaeter should 
be applied as a fime, penetrating 
Spray by means of a compressed air 
Sprayer or bueket pump. Such a4 
Bump costs from $3.50 to $15. To- 
gether with nicotine solutions it can 
Wually be obtained at seed stores. 
If ne pump is to be had, however, the 
infested twigs should be dipped in a 
Pail of the solutiom. Care sheuld be 
taken to use these solutions at 
strengths mo greater than those men- 
tioned above, since injury to the foli- 
age may result through the use of 
too much soap, or mildew be favored 
by too strong a nicotine solution. 

Application of insecticides should 
be made on the first appearance of 
the pest which varies from the time 
that the leaves are put forth until 
the buds begin to form. Applications 
gy be repeated as found neces- 





PEACH TREE BORER. 

This is a pest of peach growers all 
over the country. The larvae live be- 
twoen the hark amd wood a little be- 

the surface of the ground in a 
Mass of gum and woody material, It 
8 a soft whitish eaterpillar with a 
Teddish-brown The egg from 


the tree at or near the surface of 
round by a handsome day fyime 
The larvae after hatching eat 

ugh into the inner bark and sap- 
a. trunk or large roots, upon 





}though sound, always presents diffi- 


about a year, oftem almost girdling 
large reat of the tree. 

When the larvae are full 
they 
exud 
about an inck belew the surface of 
the grouné witere about three er 
fowr weeks later they change to 
moths. Although there is but 


grown 
uct ceceens of the gummy 


larvae reach maturity at different 
times, thus keepimg up almost a con- 
stant supply of adults. 

The most satisfactory method of 
control has beem te ge over the trees 
amd dig out all the larvae once in 
the spring and again im early fall. 
Their preserce is easily deteeted by 
the gummy exudatiem om the crown 
and large roots.—Geo. M. List, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 





HOW TO UTILIZE BISE ASE-KILLED 
CHESTNUT. 
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SLUG- SHOT 


Used From Ocean te Qeean For 33 Years 








Sold by Seed Dealers ef America. 


Curveants, Potatoes, Satinan Milowers, Trees 
from Insects. Put up packages at 
prices. Write for free pampkiet on Bugs and 


etc., to 


ND, Beacen, (Fishkill-en-Hudsen), New York 
pt 
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Cenuine Bluegrass, (Poa Pratensis) 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
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How chestnut timber that has been 
killed by the bark disease can be uti-! 
lized to bring the most profit is told’ 
by the Department of Agriculture in ; 


of farmers and other timberland 
owners in the states where the blight 
has appeared. Most of the chestnut! 
timber north of tke Potomac river ; 
has been attacked and mueh of it, 
killed by the disease, which is now 
spreading to Virginia and West Vir- 


ginia. 
Seund wood from dead chestnut 
trees, says the department, is fully 








THE WENDMILL. 
as strong as wood from healthy trees, 


and is suitable fer poles, lumber, 
ties, slack cooperage, mine timbers, 
tannim extract weod, shingles, fence 
posts, and rails, piles, veneer, and 
fuel. It can not be used profitably 
for tight cooperage, for wood distfl- 
lation, or for excelsior. 

Disease-killed chestnut does not be- 
gin to deteriorate until two years 
after death, amd in most cases it has 
been found that trees up to 1¢ inches 
in diameter can be sawed into mer- 
ehantable products after they have 
been dead four years, trees from 10 
to 18 inches in diameter after they 
have been dead five years, while trees 
abeve 13 imckes in are mer- 
chantable six years after death. It is 
best, however, to cut and utilize m- 
feeted trees as seom as possibte after 
they are attacked. Diseased timber 
is still live timber, amd can be sold 
as. such, while dead timber, even 


culties in felling, manufacturing, and 


€ 
In deciding what product to manu- 
facture from his stamd the farmer or 
other timberland owner should frst 
consider his own needs for fuel, 
fence posts and rails, split shingles, 
comstruction material for barns and 
sheds, or even interior finish for a 
new house. If a woodlot owner has 
more dead timber than he can use 


a bulletin just issued for the benefit | 
; 


|Portable shingles amd stave mills can 
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or more of the following products 
be seld to dealers, railroads, or manu- 
facturing plants: Poles, sawlogs, 
hewn ties, slack cooperage, bolts, 
tannin extraet cer@wood, mine tim- 
bers, and coréwood for brickyards, 
hime kilns, brass factories, iron 
foundries, ets. Amy of these products 
can be made with the tools kept on 
every farm. 

Manufaeture of lumber on the 
grouad requires a portable sawmill. 


also be obtained. Such an outfit 
would be warranted only if there was 
eneugh timber to imsure several 
years’ operations. Owners of portable 
mills, however, often buy timber when 
there is enough to warrant a set-up. 
Moreover, there may be a custom 
sawmill! or one operated in connection 
with a lumber yard or wood-working 
plant in the neighborhood Stave, 
heading, and shingle mills may often 
furnish a market for logs. 


Poles the Best Prodaect. 


Logging chestnut for poles is 
much the simplest and cheapest form 
of utilizing the stamd per unit of vol- 
ume. It consists simply in felling the 
tree, sawing off the top at an inside 
bark dian®ter of seven or eight 
inches, trimming the .branches cfose, 
and peeling. Chestnut poles may be 
marketed through the hundreds of 
pole dealers scattered throughout the 
region of the bark disease or may be 
sold to one of the telephone, electric 
light, or trolley companies in tke 
same region, or to buyers for the 
large telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, and the railroads. Prices 
range from %0c to $1.25 for 20-foot 
poles ta $6 to $$ for 55-foat poles. 

Chestnut finds a wide use for ties, 
but it must meet the competition of 
better woods, and therefore does not 
hold its place as well.as im the pole 
market. In the case of crooked 
trees, hawever, hewn ties are prob- 
ably the most profitable product, pro- 
vided there is not a sawmill or stave 
mill in the vicinity. To secure in- 
formation of the size of ties demand- 
ed, and the prices paid, the stump- 
age owner should comsult the nearest 








they feed, causing a gummy 
. They feed im this way for 





himself or dispose of to his neigh- 
bors, he should comsider one 


| Most ef these aceept cordwood com- 
taining more or less chestnut, paying 
for the mixed wood from $3.50 to 
$4.50 per cord. 





| 
WORMS IN SWINE. 





Worms are a drawback for the 
swine-breeder. There is no better 
remedy than samtonin six grains and 
ealome! four grains toe 260 pounds of 
hog, given omee on am empty (12 
heurs off feed stomach and repeated 
im 10 days if necessary. [It is not wet! 
to use any Worm medicine wpon sows 
withim a couple of months of farrow, 
beeause ali pregrant animals in ad- 
varneed stages have a tendency to 
abort when receiving a strong lara- 
tive. 
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CROP ROTATION AND 
CULTIVATION. 


Wire Worm Causes About $188,000 
Loss Annually to Virginia To- 
bacco, and a Similar Loss 
to Virginia Corn. 


The extensive damage done by the 
50-called tobacco wire worm in many 
tobacco states is best prevented by 
crop rotations, and by doing away 
with the weeds which are food for the 
worm. Clean cultivation should be 
practiced the summer before tobac- 
co is planted, thus making conditions 
unfavorable for the egg which hatches 
the worm. This is the advice of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s investigators who estimate 
the the damage done by the worm 
amounts to $800,000 annually in Vir- 
ginia alone, and is also great in other 
eastern states raising tobacco. The 
department has just issued a bulletin 
(No. 78) on the subject, entitled 
“The So-Called Tobacco Wire Worm 
in Virginia.” 

The growing of crops of cowpeas 
or crimson clover (preferably the 
former) the year before crops subject 
to injury are planted, is one of the 
most satisfactory and practical means 
for controlling the pest. Summer 
plowing and thorough preparation of 
weedy land are other means advised. 
The eggs of the pest are deposited by 
moths in weedy fields during July and 
August. They hatch in a few days, 
remain over winter in the soil, and 
finish their growth during June or 
July of the following year. They “are 
in their most active feeding stage 
when tobacco is planted. 

Injury to tobacco occurs when this 
crop is planted on land that was 
weedy during the previous year. 
Crops planted on land which has been 
under clean cultivation are immune. 
The weeds which have been found to 
be the more common natural food 
plants of the worms are the buckhorn 
plantain, oxeye daisy, stickweed and 
whitetop. The presence of these 
weeds in meadows accounts for in- 
jury to tobacco when planted on sod. 

The worms when once established 
in land where their natural food 
plants are abundant have been found 
difficult to control. Various insecti- 
cides and repellents have been tested, 
but without satisfactory results. 

Fall or winter plowing has been 
found to reduce injury, but is only 
partially effective, as some of the 
weeds remain alive and furnish food 
for the larvae until the tobacco or 
corn is planted. 

The moth from which the wireworm 
is evolved is medium or rather small 
in size and colored brown, yellow and 
white. Some have metallic marks on 
the fore wings which are compara- 
tively long and usually narrow. When 
raised, the fore wings are _ rolled 
around the body and conceal the hind 
wings, which are folded beneath, This 
gives the body the appearance of a 
tiny cylinder, and accounts for the 
term that is applied to it of “close- 
wings.” These moths fly mostly on 
dark afternoons or during the early 
part of the night. They are more 
common in open fields. When dis- 
turbed they make short flights, rare- 
ly flying more than a few rods at a 
time. They usually alight head down- 
ward on the stems of plants, and their 
color often harmonizes so perfectly 
with their surroundings that they can 
searcely be seen. They, therefore, 
seldom attract attention unless some 
important crop is attacked. 

Insect Also Attacks Corn. 

The “tobacco wireworm” does not 
confine its attacks to tobacco only, 
but is likewise a serious pest to the 
corn crop. Injury has been noted in 
many localities where little tobacco 
is grown, and it is probable that dam- 
age to corn amounts to more than 
that to tobacco. As with tobacco, in- 
jury is most severe when corn is 
planted on land which has been in 
weedy pasture or meadows previous- 
ly; or when planted on land which 
hag not been under cultivation for a 
number of years and on which there 
has been a rank growth of weeds. On 
such land itis usually difficult to se- 
cure a satisfactory stand of corn, and 
the yield is greatly reduced. In Cen- 
tral Virginia many fields under obser- 
vation were replanted several times, 
and owing to the lateness of the sea- 
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s0n when a stand was secured the 
value to the crop was dqcreased fully 


one-third. Corn or tobacco planted 
on newly cleared land peldom suf- 
fers injury. Since the species of 
weeds which are the natural food 
plants of the insect do not thrive in 
woodland, the larvae are not present 
when the crop is planted. 

The larvae attack the young corn 
near the surface of the ground and 
burrow into the base of the stalks, 
the outer portion of the stalk being 
frequently girdled. If the stalks are 
small when attacked, they are either 
killed or so stunted or dwarfed that 
they never fully outgrow the injury, 
and produce little or no grain. Much 
of the corn is attacked just after the 
seed has sprouted. The larvae fre- 
quently burrow into the folded leaves 
as the corn is coming through the 
ground. As the leaves unfold they 
show transverse rows of holes. When 
the stalks reach a height of a foot 
or more comparatively little damage 
is done. Several larvae are frequent- 
ly found about the roots of a single 
stalk, and as many as 22 have been 
collected from a single hill of corn. 

In wet weather injury is not apt to 
be so severe, as the plants are then 
more vigorous and the weeds, which 
furnish suitable food for the worms, 
more plentiful. As with tobacco, corn 
is attacked when the natural food 
supply of the “worms” is cut off. 

The same methods of crop rotation 
and clean cultivation are recommend- 
ed for corn as for tobacco. 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Steady; Hogs Off—Trading in 
Cattle Moderate—Hogs in Light 
Supply—Sheep Slow. 


CATTLE—Quality was very sadly 
lacking in the beef steer offerings. The 
run carried a generous proportion 
of medium grades; in fact, these 
kinds largely predominated. Buyers 
were out fairly early and the move- 
ment toward the scales obtained a 
seasonable start. The market was 
somewhat uneven, sellers in some 
places reporting easier prices, these 
cases being for the most part where 
light-weight, medium-grade steers 
were involved. However, on the bulk 
of the steers it was a steady deal and 
the market was fairly active. Lack 
of quality was plainly evident, as few 
steers bettered the $8 mark. Kansas 
steers sold at $7.65@7.85 for heavy 
kinds and a load of yearlings at $8.30. 

Heifer supply was moderate. There 
was a fair demand from butchers and 
packers and the trade was conducted 
along fairly active lines in cases 
where heifers that suited the buyers 
were concerned. However, tidy 
weight, good grade kinds were the 
ones most wanted and when heifers 
above 600 pounds were shown it was 
rather a slow deal. Medium grades 
also reflected a weakness in places. 
However, the market averaged about 
steady. A few loads of heifers and 
also some that included some steers 
sold at $7.50@8.50, latter being top 
for the day. Cows were in moderate 
supply and not many good ones were 
available. Practically all grades were 
in request and market was on a 
steady basis throughout. 

‘'rade in stockers and feeders was 
quiet, mainly due to the fact that very 
few were available. Demand, how- 
ever, was still considerably below 
normal and the showing, even though 
small, was of ample volume to meet 
the needs of the buyers. Prices 
looked steady. 

Total southern cattle offerings 
amounted to 85 car loads. There was 
a good demand for the Texas steers 
on the early market. While. other 
buyers secured a few loads, packers 
took the bulk of the steers. Market 
was considered steady on the early 
rounds and by noon the clearance had 
been effected in preparation for the 
late receipts. Early sales of Texas 
grassers were made largely at $7@ 
7.50. Few canners and yearlings were 
received, but there was a good de- 
mand for what was in sight ana 
market was on a steady basis. Year- 
lings were inclined to be somewhat 
uneven, most of them being steady, 
with a few weak and strong spots. 
Texas steers on the late market sold 
about steady. 

.HOGS—The week opened with but 
a small supply in sight, but this did 














not seem to stimulate the trade, for 
the market opened on a steady basis 
with the Saturday market and later 
was generally called 5c lower, and 
the latter end of the market was 
rather dull. Pigs suffered a decline 
of 15c, with some of them showing a 
loss of 25c from the close of last 
week. 

Two loads of medium-weight hogs 
weighing right close to 200 pounds 
sold at $8.20, which was the top of 
the market, while the bulk of the of- 
ferings went at $8.05@8.15, which 
placed the market on the lowest basis 
it has been for several months, but 
still it was the highest market in the 
West, as the best price in Chicago 
was but $8.10 and none of the up- 
river markets were able to reach 
those figures. 

Practically all of the good hogs, 
180 pounds and over, sold at $8.10 and 
up to the top of the market. A fairly 
good class of mixed packers went at 
$8@8.07% and the plainer kinds $7.85 
@8.00, while the rough throw-out 
packers went at $7.50@7.75. Packers 
were slow traders, but still secured 
a fair proportion of the hogs. 

It was the pigs and lights that 
gave the sellers trouble and _ those 
that were not very good gave them a 
lot of trouble. Prices were 15@25c 
under the Saturday basis. Best lights 
went at $7.90@8.10, fair grades $7.50 
@7.85, best pigs under 125 pounds 
$7.50@7.75, fair to medium kinds $7@ 
7.40 and the poor grades $6.25@6.85. 

SHEEP—Native sheep and lambs 
were also plentiful and there were 
two loads of clipped western lamps 
fed in Missouri among the arrivals 
also. It was aright good, active, 
strong market for all desirable fat 
sheep and lambs, but those that were 
not fat were slow sellers. 

The best spring lambs were those 
received from Tennessee and practi- 
cally all of them sold at $9.25, with 
the exception of one lot that went at 
$9.30. This is steady with the latter 
part of last week. Best native spring- 
ers went at $8.50@8.90; however, 
there were not many above $8.75. 
Many right fair lambs sold at $8@ 
8.40, while culls went at $6.50@7.50. 
Buyers sorted the lambs pretty 
closely. 

The western clipped lambs weigh- 
ing 76 pounds sold at $8, which is as 
high as any clipped lambs brought 
any day last week. The best sheep 
went to the slaughterers at $5 and 
others at $4.50@4.75. Sheep that 
were heavy did not sell as well as the 
light and medium weights. Stockers 
and choppers, if good, brought $3.50@ 
4.25, fair kinds $2.50@3.40, while all 
the bucks went at $4. 

HORSES—Hastern chunks and 
drafters were best sellers, and these 
with the proper quality found little 
trouble in getting outlets that were 
as high as could be expected for this 
season of the year. Good quality 
types of work animals were also good 
sellers, and shippers seemed satisfied. 
There was a goodly number of south- 
ern purchasers on the market for this 
season of the year, and the supplies 
taken by them would total no small 
number. Prices were steady. 

MULES—tThere was practically no 
demand whatever for the common and 
intermediate classes of mules, but the 
good quality kinds of big mules and 
miners and other desirable types were 
selling as well as they have at the 
season of the year in some time. 





GOOSEBERRY MILDEW, 
eat 
English varieties of goose 

suffer more from the attacks of 
fungus than American sorts. The 
frost-like coating of the parasite 
pears on stems, leaves and fruit, 
the disease occured in the goose 
patch last season it will be wel] 
spray this spring. As a fungicide, po. 
tassium sulphide is to be recommend. 
ed. Use one ounce of the sulphids 
to two gallons of water, Apply the 
first spray early in the spring jug 
when the buds begin to open. Fo). 
low this with sprayings at intervals 
of about two weeks until six or seyen 
applications in all have been given— 
W. W. Robbins, Colorado Agricyl. 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo, 





The Lindsay Olive Growers’ Assoc}. 
ation has received its charter from the 
secretary of state and is now ror 
for business. 

February pay checks of the cream. 
ery at Kerman, Fresno county, were 
made at the rate of 31 cents for each 
pound of butter fat. 

Ranchers about Parlier, Fresno 
county, have been successful in con- 
trolling the cut worm pest by using 
tree tanglefoot about the base of treg 
trunks. 
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Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st.,8t. Louis 
FEFEEEEEEEEEEEPEEEESE 
San Francisco Fair!!! 


’ 
. 
Do you want to go there next win- ' 
ter????? Spend.a penny for full par- f 
ticulars. Send us a card and we will | 
forward literature “telling you how to 
; 





make money in spare time. 
COMPTON BROS. AGENCY 
Findlay, Ohio. 
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” The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA. . 


ee 





The high cost of meats has re- 
eeived a body blow, in a report re- 
ceived from Minnesota by the United 
States Agricultural Department. 

One of the greatest contributing 
causes to the high cost of all meats 
jg admitted to be the great ravages of 
hog cholera which have swept the 
country during the past few years, 
gotil last season over $100,000,000 in 
pork was lost, of which $33,000,000 
was in Iowa alone, With such a great 
scarcity of pork, there was no bal- 
ance wheel to depress values of beef, 
and hence the mounting prices of 
steaks. 

Hog cholera has come to be 80 
dreaded that farmers are beginning 
to refuse to raise any hogs, and even 
those who stick to the game raise 
only a few, not caring toe take the long 
chances. It is admitted that with hog 
cholera eliminated from the farmers’ 
calculation, millions more would be 
raised, as they are easy to handle, 
and the returns are quick. But 
strange to say, science has never 
found a cure for this dread disease. 

The nearest approach was what is 
called the serum treatment, which 
will not cure cholera, but which vac- 
cinates them against it. This vacci- 
nation is achieved by injecting acute 
hog cholera blood from a badly in- 
fected pig into a well one, and simul- 
taneously injecting several ounces of 
the blood of a pig which has survived 
hog cholera, thus emmunizing the 
victim from an attack. But veteri- 
narians are now claiming that one 
reason for the rapid spread of chol- 
era is this same treatment, which, 
while it immunizes the patient, does 
not prevent that patient from com- 
municating the most violent form of 
the disease to other pigs not so 
treated. 

The report from Minnesota gives 
credit to Prof. H. C. Carel of the Na- 
tional Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
formerly chief of the department of 
chemistry and toxicology of the state 
university, for the chemical which has 
been used in extensive experiments 
which have shown that a cure has at 
last been found fer hog cholera. 
Prof. Carel’s chemicai is benetel, 
which has been in use quite extensive- 
ly by scientific men in Minnesota for 
about five years, and was iast year 
tried by certain farmers for preven- 
tion of hog cholera. 

The report just received by the de- 
partment of agriculture, contains a 
chart showing the treatment of up- 
wards of a thousand hogs sick with 
chronic hog cholera with a special 
veterinary benetol. Cures were ef- 
fected in 75.15 per cent of the cases 
treated. The tests have been going 
on in the field, in various parts of 
Minnesota since last September. State 
veterinarians, sent out by the Minne- 
Sota Live Stock and Sanitary Board, 
to administer serum treatment, were 
instructed to have the benetol admin- 
istered. 

It seems that serum cannot be giv- 
ei to sick hogs; that is, hogs with 
temperatures over 105 degrees. So in 
every herd where serum was given, 
all hogs too sick for serum were 
treated with the benetol. The report 
States that every hog was counted 
— the benetol treatemnt if the 
reath of life was in his body when 
treated. Cases are cited where hogs 
Paralyzed in all four legs, weak and 
eMaciated, were cured by the benctol 
ie ent. Another point in favor of 

new treatment is that it fattens 
the hogs very rapidly, gains as high 
% three pounds a day being record- 
*d on hogs starting recovery. 

A strong point in favor of the new 
Weatment is the cost. Serum is very 
expensive, according te the report, 
‘esting about $3 per hog, or $1 an 
ounce. The cost to the farmer for thé 
Veterinary benetol is 4.6 cents per 
ficul or $6 a gallon. No great dif- 

ty is shown in the style of treat- 
a With benetol, so that if it 

Died by the department, any vet- 

» Or well informed farmer 

“an treat the hogs, and hence the 

Seat public expense of the present 

_ averted, aside from the enorm- 

expense to each state of the ser- 


The report deals chiefly with 
chronic cholera, but also goes into 
tests which are beginning for acute 
cholera, by hypodermic injection of 
the benetol. The report claims that 
much progress has been made and 
that the injections actually check the 
acute form, even when given after the 
virus has been injected and the hog 
allowed to go without treatment un- 
til he is off feed and has a high 
temperature. But the report states 
that there are certain local  condi- 
tions which will have to be overcome 
before the injection treatment is a 
success. 

Benetol, the report says, has a car- 
bolic acid coefficient of 123, being 23 
per cent more active against germs, 
yet they have injected 6% ounces in- 
to a 60-pound pig with no bad results. 
It is claimed that if they can get this 
bland result uniform, the chemical 
checking of germ diseases in all ani- 
mal bodies has come, and the days of 
serums are ended. 

It is claimed that the  spirilla of 
hog cholera is the most difficult to 
destroy of any known infection. If 
benetol will handle it by injection, it 
is claimed, there is no other virulent 
biood germ that cannot be much more 


THREE 


readily handled. Hence the gentie 
hog may be the means of opening up 
a field of research which may result 
in banishing many of the terrible mal- 
adies with which humanity has suf- 
fered for so long. 

Credit is given to Thomas Gunder- 
son, a farmer at Adrian, Minn., for 
being the first man to experiment 
with benetol for hog cholera, using 
it on his herd as a preventative, and 
saving it from infection, while his 
neighbors lost most of their hogs. His 
advice to others and further success 
finally reached the state board and 
the tests were made. 

Dr. E. W. Berg, of the Minnesota 
Experimental farm had charge of the 
administering of the benetol in the 
experiments. There were 19 differ- 
ent herds experimented upon, and the 
persons signing the affidavits fer ac- 
curacy for each herd were: 

James E. Glasspooie, county agri- 
cultural agent; C. H. Schopmeyer, D. 
V. S.; Dr. Phillip Sanders, and Dr. L. 
Flora, Dr. E. W. Berg, and H. Z, Josh, 
0. J. Lofthus and C. S. Lewis, no- 
taries public. 

If the report received should be 
followed out by experiments by the 
United States department, and the re- 
sults are anywhere mear as good as 
was secured in Minnesota in other 
sections, it is certain that a cure for 
hog cholera has at last been found. 
But the department will investigate 


it finally adopts benetol as a specific. 
it ig hoped, however, that no time 
will elapse before the large 
ments are made, as present ratio of 
josses in hog raising will very soon 
prevent any farmers from raising 


pork. 

if the Minnesota tests can be 
pended upon, all that is necessary 
protect a farmer from losing his 
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The Shepherd 


ANGORA GOAT RAISING PROFIT- 
ABLE IN AMERICA, 











- The raising of Angora goats in the 
United States is now a demonstrated 
success. The industry is indeed so 
well established here that growers 
need not be inconvenienced by the 
action of South Africa in prohibiting 
the exportation of Angoras, for the 
quantity of good blood in this country 
is already sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. In the opinion of ex- 
perts the best American fleeces now 
equal any grown in South Africa or 
Asia Minor, the original home of the 
Angora. 

Although nearly every state in the 
Union now possesses its flocks, the 
Southwest and the Northwest are 
especially well adapted to the in- 
dustry, in particular the large areas 
recently logged-off in the Northwest. 
There the Angora not only thrives 
himself but helps to clear away the 
brush which, if allowed to grow un- 
checked, might easily become a dan- 
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um plants. 
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gerous fire trap. Thus it is often said 


PETS. 


that the Angora works and pays for 
its board at the same time. 

It is paying more and more, for the 
value of the fleece or mohair is in- 
creasing steadily. Formerly the use 
of mohair depended so largely upon 
the prevailing fashion that its price 
varied widely from year to year. This 
condition, however, is rapidly chang- 
ing as new uses for mohair are con- 
tinually found, from automiobile tops 
and table covers to dress goods and 
curled false hair, and today the grow- 
er is assured of a reasonably steady 
market. The price of course varies 
with the quality, the very best fleeces 
bringing on an average from 42 to 55 
cents a pound. The weight of a fleece 
has a very wide range, but in 1909 
the average for Oregon was found to 
be 3.7 pounds and for Texas 1.85. On 
account of the greater heat, however, 
and the damage of shedding, Angoras 
in the Southwest are frequently 
shorn twice a year—a fact which 
must be taken into consideration in 
all caiculations. 

This practice of clipping twice a 
year is in many ways a drawback to 
the industry since it tends to lower 
the average grade of American mo- 
hair. Mohair as good as any can be 
and is grown in this country, but the 
average quality is not today consid 


this standard. 
allowed to grow for the 
average length is 10 inches and in 
the best flocks it is to 
get 16 to 20 imches. 
sweepstakes buck at the 
show in 1910, is an example of 
is possible. His fleece weighed 
pounds, measured 20% inches 
fength, and sold for $115. Such 
is not, of course, the product of 
commercial conditions. It 
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120 per cent. Since the kids are not 
hardy, it is obvious that this means 
skill and industry during the breed- 





cussed in some detail in a new bulle~ 
tin. Otherwise the management of 
Angoras does not differ greatly from 
that of sheep. 

While the Angora goat needs atten- 
tion, it is adaptable, and, as far as 
temperature is should 


States. In Montana the flocks face 
the heavy snowfalls with oman 
as long as a dry place is provided for 
them at night, and, though the 
in the Southwest frequently 
it necessary to shear twice a year ia 
order to prevent shedding, it does not 
otherwise affect the health of 
flock. Dampness, however, is 
injurious than either cold or 
High land is the native home of 
goats, and they invariably 
when left to themselves. Pure water 
is also an essential. 
Otherwise the Angora 

ticular. It will feed with 


allowed free grazing in 
forest reserve in 
strips of cleared land, known as fire 
breaks, free from weeds 
tion. Settlers in the Northwest find 
the Angora most serviceable in 
browsing off the brush on their new 
lands, and one interurban raiiway 
company purchased a flock to keep 
its right of way clear and attractive. 
On very rough land the danger of in- 
jury to the fleece must, however, be 
kept in mind. 

As has already been said, the An- 
gora can be bred sufficiently pure for 
practical purposes from the stock al- 
ready in this country, and there is 
no need of further importations fof 
breeding purposes. Some years ago, 
however, this was not believed to be 
the ease, and in 1881 the Sultan of 
Turkey endeavored to preserve for 
his dominions the monopoly of the 
mohair trade by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of the live animal. His ex~- 
ample was followed by South Africa, 
but it was too late. Some of the best 
blood was already in America, and 
today other countries are buying of 
us, flocks having been shipped recent- 
ly to Brazil and the Argentine. 

Various associations have already 
been formed for the development of 
the industry in this country, and the 
quantity of the annual production is 
increasing rapidly. In 1913 it is esti- 
mated that 5,000,000 pounds of mo- 
hair were grown in the United States. 
Fuller details of the management and 
care of flocks are to be found in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 573, “The Angora 
Goat,” which will be sent free on ap- 
plication to the department. 





WINTER QUARTERS. 


The winter quarters should be 
warm, well ventilated, sunny and 
bright. If the quarters are cold, much 
of the feed given will be practically 
thrown away, for it must go to keep 
the pigs warm rather than te produce 
gains. 


ALFALFA PASTURE FOR HOGS, 
Alfalfa makes an excellent pasture 





should be sown, so that the hogs may 
have access to it and the regular hay 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
-teliigent and discriminating readers. 














COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at al! times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
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Why use a cream separator? It 
saves the investment, feed, and care 
of one cow out of every five to ten. 
More cream with fewer cows, that’s 
the idea. 





_ The slogan -of the National High- 
ways Association -is “Good’ Roads 
Everywhere,’ and as the surest means 
to this end the association proposes 
that the government shall build and 
maintain a comparatively short sys- 
tem of, say 50,000 miles of national 
highways which will traverse all the 
states and connect the principal cities 
with one another, 





During the past summer there was 
more fire blight on apple trees in 
some localities than for a number of 
years past. It was especially de- 
structive to young orchards and 
therefore deserves serious considera- 
tion on the part of every fruit-grow- 
er. The cause of the disease is a 
bacterium which is spread from tree 
to tree by means of insects or prun- 
ing tools. It is, therefore, very con- 
tagious and this should always be 
taken into consideration. 





An international fleet of more than 
two hundred vessels, including repre- 
sentative types of battleships from 
the navies of all the great maritime 





nations will gather at Hampton | 
Roads in January, 1915, and proceed 


upon a cruise thréugh the Panama 
Canal to San Francisco harbor, reach- 
ing their destination early in March, 
1915, and. shortly after the formal 
opening of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 





The aim in keeping stock is to se- 
cure the most rapid and _ largest 
growth at the least cost possible with 
the end in view. 





If stock is kept for profit and to 
make the greatest possible amount of 
money out of it, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a regular system of feeding 
be adopted. 





As a result of experiments during 
the past few years the Department 
of Agriculture is now advocating the 
use of the bedding-out system of herd- 
ing sheep on open ranges, instead of 
the old close-herding system which 
has heretofore been in use. This 
system gets its name from the fact 
that the herder who attends the band 
camps and beds his flocks wherever 
the sheep find themselves at night- 
fall. Under the old plan he estab- 
lished a fixed camp and bed-ground 
and drove the sheep back to the same 
place each night. 





At the request of owners of dairy 
cattle, students from the dairy de- 
partment of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College are making semi-of- 
ficial tests of herds in many parts of 
the state. Tests on Jersey herds 
have been particularly called for. The 
Jersey requirement for the register 
of merit is based on monthly tests 
throughout a year. Each test covers 
a two-day period. The results of the 
tests are brought to the college 
where a report is made out, signed 
by O. E. Reed, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry, and sent to the American 
Jersey Cattle Club for record. 





A corncob rot, first discovered in 
America two years ago, has been 
found in Kansas by L. E. Melchers, 
plant pathologist of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Statien.. Mr. Melchers 
warns farmers to be on the lookout 
for this infection. The rot does not 
injure the corn for feeding purposes, 
but causes the greatest difficulty in 
shelling. The malady spreads to the 
sound ears in storage. The rot is 
generally noticed at husking time or 
when the corn is in storage. Soft, 
pliable ears are the first indication. 
The first report of this rot came from 
Ohio in 1912. The disease is most 
prevalent under warm, dry  condi- 
tions. 





HOG CHOLERA NOTES. 


Any one can buy or administer com- 
mercial serum for serum-only treat- 
ment. State serum may be used only 
by those holding permits from the 
Live Stock Sanitary Board. 

The serum-virus treatment may be 
administered only by those holding 
serum-virus permits from the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board. When work- 
ing temporarily as state representa- 
tives, virus permit-holders may use 
only serum and virus obtained from 
the- state plant. Serum will be sent 
Cc. O. D., preferably to owners. Virus 
will be sent to virus permit-holders 
only. These holding serum-virus per- 
mits may use, in private practice, 
serum and virus from any govern- 
ment-approved plant. 

Use serum-only treatment only in 
infected herds, and provide as much 
immediate exposure as_ possible; 


‘when pen exposure ig questionable, 


serum-virus treatment is preferred. 

The cost will likely be about half a 
cent per cubic centimeter for veter- 
inary service when special field veter- 
inarians are used. State serum will 
sell at one-third of a cent per 
cubic centimeter; commercial serum, 
through the state serum plant, at one 
and one-half. or two cénts per cubic 
centimeter. 

A list of those persons authorized 
to use serum-viurs can be secured by 
any one from the Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, Old Capitol, St. Paul, or the 
Veterinary Division, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 

The Live Stock Sanitary Board pro- 
poses to appoint four additional field 
veterinarians on full time, to be lo- 
cated in the worst infected portions 





of the state, where regular veterinary 
service is scarce. The board further 
proposes to appoint 150 more speciai 
field yeterinarians. who will be au- 
thorized to administer serum-virus 
treatment as state representatives. A 
charge of from half to two-thirds of 
a cent per cubic centimeter will be 
made by the state for veterinary serv- 
ice for work done by the special field 
veterinarian.—M. H. Reynolds, Veter- 
inarian, University Farm, St. Paul. 





AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
HELP THE FARMER! 


DOES 
SION 


In order to determine the efficien- 
cy of the different forms of agricul- 
tural extension education, surveys 
were made in four sections of the 
United States by which method 3698 
farmers in 14 states were personally 
interviewed. Of these, about one 
farmer in every 1.5 visited takes a 
farm paper, one in 2.3 receives agri- 
cultural bulletins; one in 3.3 attends 
farmers’ institutes; one in 6.5 belongs 
to some agricultural organization; 
one in 14.5 writes to agricultural in- 
stitutions for advice; one in 23.8 has 
a few farm books; one in 11 gets per- 
sonal instruction from agricultural 
demonstration agents in the South, 
and one in 159 in the North gets such 
personal instruction. One farmer in 
every 2.3 stated that none of the, 
above agencies were helpful in his 
farming; one in 6.3 said the farmers’ 
bulltains were the most helpful; one 


rr COSTS 55 CENTS A BUSH 
RAISE WHEAT IN 
SASKATCHEWAN, 


American wheat growers ania 
ers will be interested in a report 
a commission appointed by the 
ernment of Saskatchewan “to ge 
amine into the ways and means f 
bettering the position of Saskat 
wan grain in the European mark 
Incident to this investigation — 
commission looked into the eogt , 
producing wheat under present 
ditions in that province of G 
The wheat producers of various : 
tions of the United States will be ig. ” 
terested to know that under Present 
conditions the cost of prod 
wheat as determined by the 
sion is reported to be 55 cents per 
bushel on the farm and 62 cents per 
bushel f. o. b. cars at country ae 
According to the report, the cost gf 
production has increased 12.15 par” 
cent since 1909, while, on the other 
hand, the price of wheat to the Sas- 
katchewan farmer has _ dec 
from 811-5 cents per bushel in oe 
to 661-8 cents per bushel in 
leaving a net return, on this basis, 
41-8 cents per bushel to the farmer, 

It is possible that the. interesting 
figures which have been developed ty | 


| the grain commission will account § 
| the fact 


that a large number ~ 
American farmers who have, in # 
cent. years, left the States to engas 
in farming in this territory. are now 
asking for a certificate which perm 





in 3.6 preferred farmers’ institutes; 
one in 40.3 claimed farm papers as 
being the most helpful; one in 4.5} 
stated that all agencies were equally | ; 
valuable; one in 43.7 said that ex-| 
perience was the only valuable teach- 
er. Most of these had not availed 
themselves of any of these agencies. 





HOW TO KILL MOSQUITOES. 


“Mosquito time is here! Gird on 
your swatting armour and go forth. 
One moment, however, before you g0; 
—‘the female igs more deadly than the 
male.’ 

“Among mosquitoes the members of 
the ‘fair’ sex are fierce blood suckers 
who inject an irritating poisen into 
our skins, and they may accompany 
the dose of toxin with a few fever | 
germs. The males lead a compara- | 
tively tame existence, subsisting on | 
the juices of plants and fruits.” So, 
says a member of the University of | 
Wisconsin biology department. 

“There is little danger,” he con- | 
tinues, “of malarial or other mos- | 
guito-born infection in Wisconsin. 
The speckle-winged Anopheles, 





the | 
malarial mosquito, hibernates during | 
the winter in our attics, cellars, and | 
closets, but the absence of eos, 
people and our low annual mean 
temperature will prevent malaria ever | 
becoming prevalent in this_ state. 
However, the presence of our many 
lakes and other standing water often | 
make mosquitoes an intolerable pest. 
“The female mosquito gorges her- 
self with blood in order that the 
eggs may have abundant nourish- 
ment. She deposits her little egg ratft | 
on the surface of quiet water during | 
the night and it floats.there until the 
larvae hatch. The larvae are _ the 
‘wigglers’ or ‘wiggle-tails’ which are 
seen in ponds and rain water barrels 
the world over. Though mosquito 
larvae always develop in water, they 
must breathe air and frequently come 
to the surface. After a few days the 
larvae sheds its skin and becomes a 
big-headed pupa which rests at the 
surface until it splits up the back to 
allow the adult mosquito to. emerge. 
This emerging. business is.a delicage 
operation which cannot be carried 
out successfully during. windy weath- 
er. That is one reason why there are 
more mosquitoes on quiet evenings. 
“The best way. to get rid: of. mos- 
quitoes is to. destroy their. breeding 
places, for the adults never fly far, 
This not only means draining swamps 
and filling: in , but gathering up 
tomato . cans, - utting netting _ over 
horse troughs and rain water barrels, 
and watching ‘the eave troughs. ‘If it 
is impossible to get rid of. standing 
water near your "premises, oil placed 
on ponds will kill the larvae when 
they cOme upto breathe. Kerosené 
or any light fuel- oil will serve for 
this purpose. About one ounce of oil 
will cover 15.gquare feet. Applica- 


! United States. 


| FOREST FIRES AFFECT 
FLOW. 





tions’should be made once a week.” 


the return of household effects to: 
If the economic 

| tion suggested in the above statement 
is not the cause, perhaps it may be 
found in the long and rigorous wir 
ters characteristic of this section ag 
compared with those in the 1 
farming districts of the States. 





STREAM. 


Residents of Wallace, Idaho, now 
claim that results of the disasterc 
forest fires in Northern Idaho in 19H 
are being _made evident «im tee 
changed flow from a watershed i 
burned. over, which: furnishes “§ 
water supply of the ‘city. This bai 
included an area of approximi 
2000 acres and was formerly 
timbered with trees from 50 to 20 
years old. These were almost wher 
| ly destroyed by the fires of 1910. From 
this watershed the city gets its supply 
not only for domestic purposes, but 
also for the development of elee 
tricity for power and light, so that 
the maintenance of a considera 
flow is essential to the city, 

It is stated that before the fre 
flow of the stream at its lowest s 
was never below 1000 miners’ inl 
the unit of measurement which Bas” 
| been. used. But since the fire, te” 
records show that the minimum if 


| has fallen to about 250 miners’ inches 


and it is now necessary for the Com 

pany which furnishes water, 

and power to expend a consid 

amount of money each year in ‘a 

veloping power from steam and ® 

use a considerable part of this power | 

in pumping water. Records of We 

weather buréau at Wallace show 

the precipitation for the years 

the fire has been about normal for ie 

region. This seems to demo 

to the town people that the unevel 

ness in the flow must be due to Me 

destruction of the forest cover of Mt 

watershed and not to any change 

climate or precipitation. a 
In view of the situation, the fore 

service has undertaken to reforest Ml 

denuded watershed: Some pli 

has already been done and eventl 

all of the watershed which is im 

ed within national forest pounda 

is to be reforested. The people 

Wallace are taking considerable 

terest in the work and express 

selves as thoroughly in sympathy 

the effort that the service, is © 

The experts of the department? 

ever, point out that the planti 

probably have no immediate © 

yet it should influence run-off’ F 

as forest conditions are restor 

re-establish eventually a moré- f 

a In ‘the Rem : 

forest officers are ing | 

ments of the .stréam ‘in comme 

with the records. of precipitation 

determine just what relation 

and what results will follow 2 

forestation. 
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JANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FREE 


In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and ros 

sable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
won in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
i friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 
hese nts consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
wk over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
ig only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
wor girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
g, All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
mongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 
#16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
g show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more | repmdeced) of oer imam Wateh 
t10cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 | ican made late model 
will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents | ¥**™ 
select from our big list of premiums. ee auathe ea eae eas 
Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to ved A haps Pyke pom segad po AL 
us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful re - Ce br a sfeniek Gauiaaan, 
pictures. Attractive easy reading dial, with - 

You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send hour, minute and second hands, and 
you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below is dust proof. 
and mail it today. The coupon starts everything. 


YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 











BRACELET 








ated People’s Supply Co., 


gold plated throughout, and the fancy il 
mgraved links alternating with plain 716 Lucas Ave., ws is St. Louis, Mo. Gold Filled 
plished ones produce a very pleasing bi . Ring 


9s tee thin’ Gas cae We give you an extra gift of 40 Beautiful Post ere Ok Set With 
tehly chased border. Three-stone gold , (Cards; no two alike, for being prompt. Our plan bel Woe Three 
pated ring given with each bracelet. is full of pleasant surprises. , 








Brilliant 


PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN | PRE H| ‘Stones 
a Locket, Chain and Ring 








eS Hand engraved. Crescent design 

i set with eight extra quality brilliant 
, é nded 
The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with Mi Meroe om ae > A ro hold 
t of pear] decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held two pictures. With each locket and 
place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- chain we also will give an extra gift 


m pen is first class. of one gold-filled ring set with 3 bril- 


Camera Outfit | BOYS! GET THIS RIFLEFREE! = 


won ' includes camera with 
> Sm automatic shutter, 

hanes plates, developing 

mai tins, developer and 


fixer and full in- Will Shoot 350 Times 
structions. Will take Without Reloading 


1 i AUTOMATIC 
clear and sharp pic- REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifie you have 
tures. Covered with Works Like a ciways _Sestet—o cenl ceoeen, 
oads automatically jus ea nchester or « 
moroccoette. WINCHESTER a Marlin. Nearly 3 feet long, yet weighs 
only 2 pounds. Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
s out reloading. Wil! kill, at long range, crows, hawks, and 
Vani Case all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 
pars made of Sie ea dae ee Rapes oo ge of finely-polished 

ne black wainut. ‘This splendic ec is just what you ne or target practice. No 

Made of rich German Silver which powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as 4 regular .22 
an extra finish, and is decorated caliber cartridge rifie. It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 


mii fancy flower border. This case 


“a mirror of good quality, and 
der puff presage = on — Hand ag CASH COMMISSION 
Warters, dimes and nickels, also 
tong catch that will hold cards and| Made of seal grain with gusseted Many or our agents prefer to sell 
til, Attached to this Vanity Case is |¢Dds welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted | OUF goods for a cash commission 
ch chain. Size of case is|With pockets for mirror, bottle, coin instead of a premium. We allow 40 
purse, etc., Bag measures 10%x8\% | Per cent commission to agents who 


inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the 
Mesh Ba 


gray silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other words, you keep 


double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ 
. worth of goods you sell, and send Made of German silver, beautiful ox- 


us the remaining $1.20. If you find | idized frame, prettily embosded with - 
you cannot sell all our goods you | % handsome floral design. The size of 

will be entitled to a commission on | the bag is 8%x2%, which makes it 

the full amount you do sell. neither bulky or toe gmall. Attached 

to it is a ten-inch chain. 






































SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME, 


People’s wg Beg 
716-718 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen :—Send me 20 packages ve ec high-grade.art and? 
pictures, which I promise to try and sell for one <i.wour p 
promise to return all pictures I cannot: sell. 


Name . eV eeee ee er ee te ee 


R. BD. Petececeeece Box edeccaces. Serect ed ni) 








Post Office o006eescccceceséneces ene 26062020 099 EFSF OABSROPE SPREE 
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~ Home Circle 


THE OLD CANE MILL. 





“Goose Quill,” 

The old cane mill that stood in the 
draw, 

With grind and groan and crushing 
chaw, 

With a screach and howl it crushed 
out the sap 

‘From the icy cane that crawled over 
my lap. 

{n the frost of the morning or chill 
of night 

I have crowded it full with all my 
might, 

*Till she trembled and screeched like 
myself in a chill, 

That used to beset me while feeding 
the mill. 

The old cane mill, how well I re- 

member 

The chill of morning of a past Sep- 
tember 

That greeted me when I rolled from 
my bunk 

To give you cane in the 
hunk 

That you could take with your crush- 
ing jaw, 

While I wished [I could condemn you 
by the law. 

But time has softened my heart and 
will, 

And now I long for the old cane mill. 

The molasses were pure, so was man, 

Before we eat them from a tin can. 

But you've gone the way of the wheel 
and the loom, 

‘And the restless werld craves a boom. 

With the wireless and auto we live 
so fast, 

And the good Lord knows how long 
we can last, 

’*Stead the slow plodding ways of the 
old cane mill, 

We are ripping a way at a pace that 
will kill. 


greatest 


*A FEW FACTS, 


By Aunt Samantha. 


It is hard to convince some people 
of a fact though you try to hammer rt 
into their brains with an iron maul. 
So IL will come, not with hatchet, like 
Carrie Nation, to smash things right 
and left, but will bring my “Brass 
Hammer” to drive a few thoughts in- 
to your consciences. Brass in this 
sense means boldness. You know 
Paul says for us to “speak the truth 
in all boldness.” Hammer also has a 
variety of meanings. I use it in its 
literary sense, as “a person or thing 
that smites or shatters.” As “St. 
Augustine was the Hammer of Here- 
sies” he met the stern legionaries of 
Rome, who had been the “Iron Ham- 
mers” of the whole earth, and no 
doubt “found them foemen worthy of 
his steel.” So I make bold to express 
myself in this manner as regards one 
of the vital issues of the present 
time. I mean the liquor traffic, with 
all its degrading and demoralizing 
evils that follow in its train, and I 
ask what is personal liberty? I’m 
afraid it’s a much abused term, and 
has a variety of meanings, and each 
individual uses it as it suits his own 
conscience best. With some it is 
very elastic, and used many times, as 
some use money, to cover a multitude 
of sins. It is one thing to make a 
statement and another thing to prove 
it. And when I say there is no such 
a thing as personal liberty I mean 
what I say. And I'll proceed to prove 
it. And I also say there is no such 
term as personal liberty in the con- 
stitution of the United States, or any 
state in the Union. Now this is no fake 
assertion, but a statement of a defi- 
nite fact, which you can settle for 
yourself by reading the Constitution 
over. When our forefathers builded 
this great republic every man who 





entered it, as a citizen, surrendered 
then and there his personal liberty to 








WHAT THE RURAL WORLD 
MEANS TO THE FARMER 





Interesting Story 
Difficult 


by a New Subscriber — Farming Under 
in Arkansas—Bless the Best 


Paper of Them All. 


Lonoke, Ark., May 16, 1914. 

Editor Rural World: Dear Sir—I 
want to thank you for the day your 
paper found its way to one so lonely 
as [ am. It is the best farm paper 
we have ever had. We have taken 
the Fruit Grower for years and lots 
of other farm papers, but the World 
is the best of them all. 

Now if it will be of any interest to 
your Home Circle to hear how I and 
my boy found our way to your paper 
I will write a story for them. Last 
February, the Sth day, my son was 
called to the Baptist Hospital to the 
bedside of his father, who was suffer- 
ing from a nervous break down. He 
was in the employ of the Western 
Union Telegraph company at St. Louis 
for 15 years. We do love old St. 
Louis. It was our home for years. 
I am a nurse by profession, but now 
a farmer, and your paper is so much 
help te me. According to advice I 
receive from it I feed my hogs, plant 
my cotton and corn and do my bak- 
ing. We could not do without it now, 
as we are greem hands at farm work. 

Well, te explain how we got the 
paper, my son was on the train going 
to his father and met a gentleman on 
the train who had the paper to sell, 
so my boy took it for a year, and it 
was bis last dollar. So when he got 
home he said: “Mother, I got you a 
good farm paper.” “I said, “yes, some 
more old rot to spend money for, and 
we need seeds to plant, and your 
father is most dead too boot.” I was 
mad, for I did not kpow where the 
next meal’ was to come from, for our 
main stake was on a bed of pain and 
the money cut off. But praise God, 
the company sent me $40 to live on 
till he gets well—if he ever does— 
for all his right side is paralyzed. 

We’ bought ‘90 acres out here Iast 
fall, and he was to work in the of- 
fice until we got it payed for, so the 
boy and I are making the crop alone. 

We have 15 acres of cotton now 
and 10 acres of corn, and a good 
garden all up ready te work out, al! 


t 


made by the aid of your paper. So 
you see what a lone woman and a 
boy ean do if they try. Yes, it is 
hard, but not so hard as living in a 
flat in the smoke and dirt. We have 
the fresh air and the sweet birds to 
sing to us. 

I am so glad my dear mother 
taught me how to work in my young 
days, for I never had to work when 
my dear husband was able to work. 
‘But I can do it, and thank God for 
the chance to make a home for him 
to come to when he is well. 

Talk of woman’s rights! What 
more does a woman want than to 
rock the cradle of the nation and to 
give the world good sons and daugh- 
ters? We hear so much of the slave 
trade. If we mothers would do our 
duty and train our boys in the way 
they should go we would have no bad 
girls. I have raised one of the best 
boys in the world in old St. Louis. 
He does not grumble at the hard- 
ships we have to bear and is a good 
Christian, 

We owe our success to your paper 
and to our Heavenly Father. May the 
blessings of Heaven rest on you and 
the Rural World so leng as the stars 
shine and the sun gives her light. We 
call our farm Lone Pine. I am as 
ever, your new friend, 

MRS. B. A. HARRIS. 

Lonoke, Ark. 

P. S—tI want to ask you if there is 
a mission on Franklin Ave. by the 
name of Colman. I was a worker in 
it for years. I did mission work 
there and the minister’s name was 
Colman. Are the ladies good that sell 
eggs through your paper? I sent 
money to some one not long ago to 
get flower seeds and haven’t heard 
from them yet, and I want to send 
for some eggs ‘to sét and have no 
money to waste on folks that are not 
good for what they say. Good night 
and God bless you and the paper, is 


my Prayer. 
MRS. B. A. HARRIS. 





Lonoke, Ark 





the public good. The Constitution of 
our United States ig nothing more or 
less than a great bill of surrender. 
When our fathers builded this splen- 
did government they erected a monu- 
ment as*white as the spotless snow. 
And across its face in letters of liv- 
ing light they wrote the “Public 
Good.” 

Personal liberty, as some people 
see it and use it, is the thing that is 
undermining the Constitution by de- 
fying and breaking its laws. One man 
will say “this law is not in line with 
public opinion, therefore it is no 
good and I do not propose to obey or 
keep it.” Another will say “this law 
does not suit me or my friends, there- 
fore we are under no obligations to 
keep it.” And another will say “here 
is a law that does not meet with my 
approval and is against all my ideas, 
therefore I will not obey it.” “Have 
I not a right to my personal liberty?” 
we hear another say. And so they go 
on in their own willful way defying 
the laws of government, then call it 
personal liberty. 

This kind of personal. liberty is 
spreading and being used all over our 
land today, and it’s only a quésfion 
of time when every man will become 
a law unto himself, and the laws of 
our republic will become as naught 

We boast of “Our land of the free 
and home of the brave,” when a more 
fiitting title would be the land of the 
coward and home of the slave. I 
wish I could hammer this truth into 
your consciences. 

Certainly we are cowards, when we 
are afraid to put our thoughts into 
words and speak our own honest con- 
victions in regard to the vital issues 
that command the attention of all 
right-minded thinking people. We 
must keep up with the procession. 
There are plenty of men—profession- 
al men, business men and men of 
every grade and calling—who admit 
that the sale of liquors as a beverage 
is a great curse to humanity. Yet, 
though they think this great evil 
should be abolished, they say “oh I 
can’t do anything; it would injure 
my business; I would lose trade 
should I come out boldly for temper- 
ance.” And so in their shrinking 
cowardice they permit and sanction 
by their votes the licensed saloon to 
ruin their boys, and girls as well, for 
what defiles the boy corrupts the girl 
also. The lives of our boys and girls 
are too closely intermingled for any 
great evil to injure the boys withouf 
our girls becoming contaminated. 

Saloons are Satan’s devices of gild- 
ed sin, filled with pictures and music 
to lure the boys in. To steal from 
them their honor and name; leading 
them into paths of shame. Decoying 
them from virtue and truth; mislead- 
ing their minds and destroying their 
youth. Ten who are fathers, wake 
up I pray, and see where you are 
standing today. Are you helping 
Satan by winking at sin, in the shape 
of saloons to lure your boys in? Are 
you Satan’s helper, and if so why? 
When Jesus, your Savior, is standing 
by saying: Go work in My vineyard; 
there’s plenty to do, for the harvest 
is white and the laborers are few. 





HER IDEA OF BOARDING. 


Baby Gladys was playing by herself 
in the room; her grandpa observed her’ 
over his paper from time to time, final- 
ly she grew very still and grandpa no- 
ticed she was lying down on a lap- 
board. 

Grandpa—"Gladys, are you going to 
sleep?” 

“No, Grandpa, I’m just boarding.” 


TO CLEAN WHITE SILK. 


An easy way to clean white silk 
without using gasoline is to lay it on 
a sheet of soft white tissue -paper, 
cover it thickly with flour, Ia peed 
sheet of tissue paper on top, and roll 
it all up as tightly as possible. Leave 


and shake well, 








Many varieties of maize were 


From a portion of each plant the 





FOR UNSIGHTLY COMPLE 
Use Beautiola, 
Freckles, Pimples, B 
Moth Spots disappear; wrir 4 
unsightly complexions become em 
clear and youthful by the rep 
of Beautiola and Beauty 
(used as a cleanser). ie 
These products do their work 
ly, quickly and at little cost. “gu 
are trade-marked and egyp 7) 
Sold by druggists and direct ge 
$1.00 you will receive one box of am 
of these popular and magica} 
fiers. ae 
THE BEAUTIOLA CO, 
2924 Olive St, St, Louis, Ma, 





+ each 
you order now, e 


Dept. 235 ELMIRA Kg 
Your Bunion Can Be (i 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Exp. 


Extra 
EDEAL WATCH CO., 
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ugly defor 
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you 
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and I want 


than ever. Thnew 
you to send for a 
because I know 
af) 
ounce- 


meme and address an 
mt will be sent you promptly 
plain sealed envelope. } 


FOOT REMEDY ©0. 
3576 W. 26th St. 


My e aft 
: ‘tml 
DAISY FLY KILLER 2r3.°s07'ts 


s\ SEN 





ss 
HAROLD SOMERS. 150 DeKalb Ave., Brookiyn, at 
ed 








cobs were removed in a milky condi 
tion on April 2, and the juice of stalks 
selected from the cobbed and unco® 
bed portions, analyzed periodically a 
til the crop reached maturity. 

All of the cobbed plants, with the 
exception of sweet corn, examined be- 
tween April 10 and May 23, from8@ 
51 days, after removing the 
showed an average sucrose C 
12 per cent. In the juice from te 
stalks of plants on which the coe 


were allowed to remain the average” 


amount of sucrose was 8.2 per cent 
Plants cobbed at the same 

that is, between April 2 and 9, show 
ed an average of 11.5 per cent, of # 
crose. It is estimated that the 3 
would yield about 585 pounds of sf 
crose and 80 pounds of glucose t0 
acre. 





JUNE. 


How lovely is the month of June 
When many brides prefer to 
And roses scatter sweet perfume 
And many colors too in bloom, 
But red’s for love, so give ' 
In June the grass is 
And leaves are full 
The joys seem coming 
And things of life 
And often comes 
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WEATHER STARTS ARMY 
— Wr... 


- 


an orem ot 
By Leonard Haseman. 
worm is the latest 


which is threatening agricul- 
gome counties of the state. 
the past few days trouble has 
rted from Barry, Vernon, 
Montgomery, St. Charles, 
and St.. Louis counties and with 
ying dry weather it is sure to 
injurious in other parts of the 
jhe army worm is a native 
found in greater or less abund- 
every year. When conditions 
especially favorable it increases 
a _ It usually breeds in pas- 
tures, meadows, bettom waste land 
ip rye and wheat fields. When dry 
ther cuts short its food supply, it 
gbliged to migrate in search of 
food and will destroy any 
ed crop which comes in its 
wy. The army worm, at this time, 
about half grown and will measure 
‘wan one-half inch to a little over an 
‘ah ©6in length. 
the control of the army worm, 
tion is most effective. If crops 
lated so as not to permit sod 
tinue in a field too long or so 
;break up waste lands regularly, 
sbreeding of the pest can be large- 
sareyented. At this time, however, 
fies and not preventive meas- 
ms are necessary. 
Missouri College of Agricul- 
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ture recommends two methods of 
checking the army worm. The one 
consists of the use of a roller, 
weighted brush or drag run over the 
infested portions of fields so as to 
crush or grind up as many of the 
caterpillars as _ possible. This 
method can be used only in a rela- 
tively few cases on account of in- 
juring growing crops. The second 
remedy is a ditch used as a trap into 
which the migrating worms fall when 
they can be killed with coal-oil or by 
burning straw or similar material in 
the ditch. The ditch should be eight 
to ten inches deep and can be made 
by first plowing a deep furrow and 
then using a shovel to square up the 
side next to the crop to be protected. 
The army worm is a clumsy caterpil- 
lar and has trouble in climbing up a 
straight wall. Hogs and _ poultry 
help to reduce the army. Spraying 
with Paris green or other poison is 
effective where it can be used. The 
pest usually migrates for from ten 
days to two weeks. It feeds rapidly 
so remedies should be applied at 
once. 

Missouri farmers will do their com- 
munities a favor by reporting all out- 
breaks of the army worm to the En- 
tomologist, Colloge of Agriculture, 
Columbia, Missouri. Where possible, 
samples of the pest and a descrip- 
tion of the fields and crops infested 
and a history of the work of the pest 
for the past few years, should be 
sent with the report. 
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Jp ordering patterns for Waist, give 
measure only; for Skirts, give 
measure only; for children give 
only; while for patterns for 
os say, large, small or medium. 
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9988. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 
Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
large. It requires 2% yards of 
‘inch material for a medium size. 


P= 


2) 








phi] 9674. Girl’s Dress. 
a Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
! yars. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
stein material for an 8 year size. 
ay think 9986, Ladies’ Apron. 
<a Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
has nd large. It requires 4 yards of 36- 
siya, &% Much material for a medium size. 
———es i), Ladies’ Night Gown with Yoke 
y condi- B and. 
sf stalks j Ct in three sizes: Small, medium 
i uncob ja large. It requires 5 yards of 36- 
ally un- 9g"! Material for a large size. 

9948. Girl’s Dress. 
with Me Cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
ag yars. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
si coe, Mmrial for an 8-year size. 
ntent of 9545. Girl’s Dress. 
rom the @™ Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
he cobs #ets. It requires 31% yards of 40-inch 
average for a 6-year size. 
r cent. 9060. Ladies’ House Dress. 
» peria BE Cat in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
3, by 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
t stalks res 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
ot %inch size. The skirt measures 
ts to the it2 yards at the lower edge. 


9429941. Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist 9942 is cut in six sizes: 32, 
M, 96, 38, 40 and 42 incehs bust meas- 
Skirt 9941 is cut in five sizes: 
™ 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist 
ure. It requires 5% yards of 44- 
“i Material for the entire costume in 
Medium size. The skirt measures 
wut 1% yards at the foot. Two sep- 
me Patterns 10c for each. 








These patterns will be sent to RU- 

WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 

(silver or stamps). 

: 7. Want more than one pattern, 
cents for each additional pat- 

M desired, 


Fil out this coupon and send it to 


8 RURAL WORLD, 716 

Ave. St. Louis, Mo.: 
pid. Mra No........ Size........ Years 
nature Pie ssewees cil, Waist. ..........im. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 











CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One 


Cent a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. Initials and numbers 
count as words. These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 








HELP WANTED. 


THOUSANDS of Government positions 
open to men and women over 18. $90 month. 
Vacations. Short hours. Write immediate- 
ly for free list of positions now available. 
klin Institute, Dep't. G168, Rochester, 





N. ¥. 





HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
not required. Address, The I-L-U 2021, 
Covington, Ky. 





— ——— 


FARMS AND LANDS. 





DO YOU want a home and it paid for? 
100—at 10 apiece. For the truth address, L. 
8. Winfrey, Long Branch, Texas. 





QUICK CASH for property or business; 
anything; anywhere. No agents. No com- 
mission. Write Dep. L., Co-operative Sales- 
man Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


| lersville, IIL 


POULTRY. 





CLOSING OUT Rose Comb Bleck Minor- 
cas, $1.00. Roy Walters, Burdett, Kansas. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES, eggs, $3.00 a hun- 
dred. Richard Merkle, Mound City, Kans. 


BARRED ROC 
per hundred. Mrs. 





Bradley strain. Eggs $3 
elson Havens, Linby, ta 





HOUDANS, ANCONAS, Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn eggs. Reasonable. 8. Durand, Mil- 





SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Reda. Egrs 
for hatching and baby chicks. EB. A. Miller, 
Kalona Iowa. 





SINGLE C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
R. L Red. Stock and eggs. F. Kremer, 
Manchester, Okla, 





FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Fe< 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. As 
Brower. Rinehart, Mo. 





WANTED FARMS from owners for sale. 
We have direct buyers. Send description. 





Magazine, particulars free. Western Sales 
Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE or exchange, eleven lots in 
Ashtown, Ark; 4 railroads. Also five-acre 


tract and town lot in Bay Side, Texas. 612 


Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMS, city property and stocks of goods 
wanted for exchange for Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas lands. Address 
Kiblinger & Ball, Oswego, Kan. 


THE VERY BEST drainage land in South- 
east Missouri; $22.50 per acre; mostly long 
time; near main line railroad. Write for 
plats and literature if interested in this Val- 
uable land. E. F. Shubert, 1605 Hickory St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








750 ACRES in Pennington County, close 
to Biack Hills. One of the best small cattle 
or sheep ranches in the state. Plenty of 
timber for protection in winter. Running 
water and good outside range for summer 


use. Also a school section fenced which can | 


be rented adjoining ranch. 450 acres bot- 
tom land, one-half of which is in alfalfa, 
balance can be put in and irrigated. 160 
acres level upland can be farmed. Balance 
brakes which is good pasture. R. H. Robert- 
son, Creston, S. D. 


FARM FOR SALE—1,600-acre farm and 
stock ranch for sale at low price, land is 
rich black sandy loam; nearly all level. 
Ranch is stocked with fine cattle. Will sell 
ranch and cattle together, or will sell ranch 
alone. It is on main line of Rock Island R. 
R., and two miles from good shipping point. 
Abundance of fine, cold water, never fail- 
ing. This farm its all rich agricultural land, 
capable of producing good corn, wheat, oats 
and barley, and just the home of all kafir 
corn and sorghum families. This is a first- 
class cattle country. Our native grass, the 
Buffalo, can not be excelled for grazing and 
fattening. The present owner has raised 
upon this land per acre corn, 55 bu.; wheat, 
30; oats, 560; barley, 50; kafir corn, 40; sor- 
ghum, 40 bu. Land adjoining this farm has 
@ prospect at present for a 30 bu. wheat 
crop; farm is all neatly fenced and cross 
fenced; land all in one body and operated 
as one farm; exactly suited for a man that 
wants to farm and stock raise on rather 
large scale, or can be conveniently divided 
into three or more farms with but little ex- 
pense. Ne. .emcumbrance; title the best; 
price, $25.00 “per acre, part cash, balance 
time, 6 per cent. If parties wishing to buy 
will deal direct with me, they can save big 
commission. I am going to make this a gilt- 
edged proposition to the right man,. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address the owner, M. E. 
Dahmer, Missler, Meade county, Kansas. 





FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck 
eggs. $2.00 per 13; Barred P. Rocks, $1 
13. J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo. R, 4. 





ROSE COMBED Brown on ey Kulp 
strain, eggs for hatching, $1.00 per fifteen, 
Mrs. Albert Johnson, Windsor, Mo., R. 21. 





RINGLET BA ROCKS—Eges, $1.50 
setting, $4.00, 50; $6.00, 100; fair hatch. M, 


L. Stamper, Clifton Hill, Mo. 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusive- 
ly eggs. 7bc for 16, $4.00, 100. Well bar~ 
ay Fresh eggs. Mrs H. ©. Luttrell, Paris, 
Mo. 





BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $10; Barred 
Rocks, $12; Reds $14 per hundred; 50 at 
hundred prices; delivery quaranteed. Snow- 
a 1404 Sturm ave., Indianap- 
° nd. 





BUFF O. EGGS for sale; pen headed by 
Prince, a son of $150.00 imported cock, 
Struble, O. farm, Bascom, Ohio. $5.00 eggs 
for $3.00 rest of season. Mrs. Clara Barber, 
Corbin, Kan. 


HANLY’S FANCY PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
Barred, White and Buff. Winners wherever 
shown. I have some of the best I ever rais- 
ed, birds I could sell easily at $50.00 each. 
Eggs, puilet mating. Pen 1 495.00 per 15; 
Pen 2, pullet mating, $2.50 per 15; Pen 3, ck. 
mating, $3.50 per 15; 60 per cent guaranteed 
fertile or duplicate the order at half price, 
Eggs half price after May 16. J. H. Hanly, 
Monticello, Mo. i 
LL eee 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
SPLENDID OPPO 











repre- 
sentatives everywhere to sell trees and 
plants; experience unn liberal 
terms; outfit free. Cash weekly. Devote 
part, or all time. Write for particulars, 
Fayetteville Nurseries , Dept. 21, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 





FETERITA—Pamphiet giving experience 
with this drouth-resisting grain and forage 
crop. Will mature after oats or wheat crop, 
Pure, high-testing recleaned seed $2.75 sin- 
gle bu.; $2.50 in two bu. lots; sacks free. H, 











M. Hill, Lafontaine, Kan., R. 1, 
— a 
PRINTING, 
LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. One Year 


Farm Record Boo 
of distinctive 
stockraisers. 
Troy, 111. 


k, 25c, and free samples 
printing for farmers and 
Call. Printery, 103 Market, 











LIVE STOCK. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE—Duroc pigs and bred gilts; 
prolific strain. Frank Mumford, Oakland, 
Mo. 


WANTED—To buy 5,000 mink and fore, 
ig 3 $5.00 each. Beechhurst Co., Shelby« 
ville, y. 





FOR SALE—Jersey bull, 2 yr. 7 mo. old. 
Write for price and pedigree. Cassius E. 
Keene, West Alton, Mo. 


REGISTERED yearling Jersey bull, from 
45 pound cow Fiying Fox. Silverine Lad 
breeding. D. A. Kramer, Washington, Kan. 


GUERNSEY BULLS for sale—Two full 
blood, not eligible to ge 7A one yearling, 
80; one 8 months, $55. H. Vroman, 
Verona, " 


BIG TYPE Poland-Chinas, of the 
and most prolific breeding. Write t 
what you want. Highland Stock 
Piggott, Ark. ; 

Poland- 


BIG TYPE ina pigs, sired by 
a son of Cooper's big Bane, others by 
Postage Stamp, 59,012. Priced to sell Wm. 


Campbell & Pinckneyville, IIL, R. D. 6. 


FOR SALE—A good farm, 100 cattle, 40 
sheep, registered Berkshire hogs of very 
best b: ; separately or together; Ango- 
ra goats. . Grey Ellis, Florence, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Some choice The 
premium 4-year-old bull Rey of Oakwood. 
Some heifers and an extra nice lot of 
Henry Bell & Son, Scotts 











for 




















AGENTS. 








day pro’ 
sight. 
Tenn, 


fits; experience 


unnecessary 
Iroperial Sed Iron Oo.. Mem 


YOU CAN make $8.00 per 100 collecting 
names for our directory; million names 
wanted. Send 26c for blanks and outfit. Pay 
as you collect names. Mahaffey’s Directory, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


WANTED a location to practice as a vet- 
erinary in a good live town in Mo., 26 
apaetnee in treatment of all diseases. 
work a speciaity. Dr. G. 

Florence, Mo. 








SAN FRANCISOO FAIR! 
to go there next winter???7? 
for full paticulars. 
will forward literature hema Fad 
make money in spare time. 

, Findlay, Ohio. 


The loan exhibit to be housed in 
the Palace of Fine Arts 


without exaggeration, be the. 

art collection ever assembled. The 
exhibit will include many famous old 
masterpieces which never 
have been allowed to leave the muse- 
ums and galleries of Burope where 
they have been hoarded. 
temporaneous exhibits 
ious nations of Europe 
world will comprise 


f 





work of all the best 
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Red Patch, a 2-year-old pacer by 
Joe Patchen II., p, 2:03%, recently 
showed 2:24 and a quarter in :33%, 
at Pleasanton, Cal. 


Herman Wenger, 4, 2:08%, the pac- 
ing son of Ed Custer 2:10 and Valpa 
2:08%, is ticketed for an early place in 
the 2:05 list by hig admirers. 


Nahma 2:07% is suckling a new- 
born foal by Shawbay 2:05%. The av- 
erage speed imheritance of this aris- 
tocratic youngster, from sire and dam, 
is 2:06%. 


The Harvester 2:01 and Siliko 
2:08% are among the noted trotting 
sires which are exercised under sad- 
die as well as in harness. 





Mack Thistle, p, 2:04%, the own 
brother of Independence Boy, pp, 
2:01144, who had a brief Grand Circuit 
eareer last summer, is to race on the 
down-east twice-arounds. 

Vaster 2:09%4, the gray Canadian 
gelding driven to his record at exing- 
ton last fall by Geerge Spencer, will 
be one of the pupils of Havis James 
this season. 


Miss K. L. Wilks, of Cruickston 
Park Farm, Galt, Ont., has leased her 
noted yeung sen of Moko and Congra- 
zia 2:1914, Mograzia, to P. J. Farrell, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Santos Maid 2:08% and Dago 2:09%4 
are now at Granite State Park, Dover, 
N. H., in charge of Tom and Nick 
Grady. 


Sub Rosa, 3, 2:151%4, by Barongale, 4 
2:11%, out of Falfa, 4, 2:20, has a 
foal at foot ef Axworth, 3, 2:16. 


George Ramage, of Santa Rosa, Cal., 
the man who breke Lou Dillon 1:58%4 
and gave her her first speed lessons, is 
performing a similar office for an own 
sister of Sonoma Girl 2:04%, which 
Was allowed te run unbroken until 
five years old. 


Ellen M., by Blue Boy, the dam of 
the great pacing pair Fanny Dillard 
-2:03% and Hal B. 2:04%, is expected 
-to wind up this season a triple pro- 
ducer of 2:10 speed. 


Millard Sanders recently worked O. 
OG. C., a green pacer by C. The Limit, 
Pp, 2:03%, a mile at Pleasanton, Cal., in 
2:10, the last half in 1:03%. 


Creosote 2:09%, the slim-waisted 
gelding that Nat Ray raced on the Big 
Ring last season for R. J. Mackenzie, 
is now a pupil of Will Fleming, of Joe 
Patchen IL., p, 2:03% fame, at Duffer- 
in Park, Toronte, Ont. 


Walter Cox contemplates racing a 
few shiploads of his army of trotters 
and pacers on the recently formed Bay 
State Short-Ship Circuit. 


The get of Boreazelle 2:09%4 are be- 
ginning to show brilliantly in Europe, 
where the handsome sen of Boreal 
2:15% is now owned. Paris, a colt by 
him, won the rich Graf Alois Dessewffy 
Memorial Prize, at Budapest, Hungary, 
April 19, first money in which was 
10,000 crowns, or $2,000. 


Ella Ambulator, p, 2:04%, now 12 
gears old, who last year did a little 
world’s record-breaking on the twice- 
arounds, is reported fresh as paint 
this spring, and Trainer Tom Berry is 
sighting her for more money and 
glory. 


GLANDERS VACCINE NOT SATIS- 
FACTORY. 





That glanders vaccine is not effec- 
tive in rendering horses immune from 
this dangerous disease is the conclu- 
sion reached by specialists of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as a result of ex- 


that while mallein is highly effective 
as &@ means toe discover the presence 
of gtanders fn a horse, neither mal- 
lein nor glanders vaccine has shown 
any positive value in curing animals 
sick with glanders. 

In the experiments 17 horses were 
used. These were stabled under such 
conditions that vaccinated and unvac- 
‘cimated herses could be brought into 
contaet with a good discharging case 
of glanders. Mallein and eye tests 
were used carefully te determine the 
results. The investigators report the 
following conclusions which appear in 
a professional paper published by the 
department entitled “Immunization 
Tests with Glanders Vaccine’: 

The results obtained by these inves- 
tigations appear to be sufficient to 
demonstrate the unsatisfactory resulis 
of this method of immunization. Of 
the 13 fmmunized animals, nine con- 
tracted the disease from natural ex- 
posure, which is a large proportion 
when it is considered that all animals 
| were aged and kept most of the time 
during the exposure out of doors. Of 
the four remaining immunized horses, 
one died of impaction after the second 
vaccination, while the other three an- 
imals were killed August 20, 1913, in 
order to ascertain by post mortem ex- 
amination the possibility of glanders 
existing in these animals which had 
given _positive serum reaction, but 
which had returned to normal. In ar- 
tificial infections of the vaccinated 
animals they- showed no resistance 
whatsoever, as both vaccinated horses 
promptly developed an acute form of 
the disease from touching the Schnei- 
derian membrane with a platinum 
loop which had been touched to a 
growth of glanders bacilli. For the 
present, therefore, it seems advisable 
to abstain from immunizing horses by 
this method, as a practice of this kind 
may do more harm than good. Own- 
ers having horses which are supposed- 
ly immunized would naturally become 
careless, thinking their animals were 
resistant to the disease, and thus even 
a better opportunity would be offered 
for the propagation of the disease than 
if the horses were not vaccinated. 
Furthermore, the fact that the blood 
of vaccinated animals can not be util- 
ized for serum tests for two or three 
months after the injection is also a 
great disadvantage in the eradication 
of the disease. 

As a result of this preliminary work 
it appears that the control and eradi- 
cation of glanders must still be de- 
pendent upon the concentration of our 
efforts in eliminating infected horses 
and the adoption of proper precautions 
against the introduction of infected 
animals into stables free from the dis- 
ease. The results achieved in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Canada by these 
methods have proved very encourag- 
ing, and no doubt if executed in the 
same spirit in this country a marked 
reduction in the cases of glandcrs 
would result. 





CHICAGO’S TEAM REQUIREMENTS. 


Chicago, the second city in the Unit- 
ed States, is spread over a territory 
approximately 12 miles wide, at its 
widest part, by 27 miles long. Level 
streets, which are well paved for the 
most part, make the city a good one 
for teaming. All vehicles, whether 
used for pleasure or business must be 
licénsed, and as the city secures a con- 
siderable revenue from this source, 
there are practically no vehicles used 
im the city that escape registration and 
license. 

Through the courtesy of the city 
collector, Edward Cohen of Chicago, 
the Pereheron Society of America has 
been furnished with exact data relative 
to the number of vehicles in use in 
the city for the years ending April 30, 
1911, April 30, 1913, and April 30, 1914. 

Fer the City of Chicage. 


Character of number of licenses is- 
sued for year ending: 


Vehicle license issued 


One horse vehicles.... 
Two horse vehicles... 





The decrease in one-horse vehicles 


is properly to be credited to the rap- | 


idly increasing use of auto trucks less 
than one ton, which are particularly 
adapted to light delivery work. The 
decrease in two-horse vehicles is at- 


tributed by the men who are best in- 


formed on team requirements in Chi- 
cago to be due to the elimination of 
light pairg which are used for delivery 
work by the large department stores 
and to the reduction in light pairs 
owned by well-to-do persons who 
used them for pleasure purposes. The 
closing out of a large number of liv- 
ery stables and comsequent sale of 
driving pairs owned by them, is re- 
sponsible for several hundred other 
hotses, so that it apears certain that 
the reduction of 1,789 two-horse ve- 
hicles which has oecurred between 
April 30, 1911, and April 30, 1924, i 
due to causes just noted and not to 
any reduction im the number of draft 
pairs in use; im fact, it is the jude- 
ment of some of the best informed 
horsemen at the Union Stock Yards, 
after a review of the above figures, 
that there has actually been an in- 
crease in draft pairs. It is also esti- 
mated by those who are particularly 
well acquainted with the use of auto 
trucks in Chicago, that the gasoline 
propelled business vehicles have dis- 
placed a little more than 16,000 horses. 
The auto trucks over one ton are 
not nearly as numerous as is popular- 
ly supposed, for as noted above, there 
are but 1,759 in use in Chicago. The 
firms using these have found by ex- 
perience that they are profitable only 
on rather long hauls, five miles or 
over, and on work at which they can 
be kept in continuous operation. Short 
hauls with frequent stops and duties 
‘which require the vehicle to stand at 
rest for any length of time, are not 
favorable to economical use of auto 
trucks, and for this reason they have 
been abandoned by a great many firms 
which undertook to use them. There 
is no question but what the use of the 
heavy trucks will increase, however, 
but the line of work in which they 
are most efficient is long delivery 
hauls of heavy loads in which they are 
more properly competitors of the rail- 
roads. The actual figures and close 
observations by men who are particu- 
larly well informed on city teaming 
conditions, indicate that there is no 
likelihood of a serious curtailment in 


the city demand for high-class draft | 


horses. WAYNE DINSMORE. 





CROP REPORT. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics (crop estimates), 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, estimates, from the reports of 
correspondents and agents of the 
bureau, as follgws: 

On May 1 the area of winter wheat 
to be harvested was about 35,387,000 
acres, or 3.1 per cent (1,119,000 acres) 
less than the area. planted last au- 
tumn, but 11.6 per cent (3,688,000 
acres) more than the area harvested 
last year, viz,, 31,699,000 acres. 

The average condition of winter 
wheat on May 1 was 95.9, compared 
with 95.6 on April 1, 91.9 on May 1, 
1913, and 85.5, the average for the 
past 10 years on May Il. 

A condition of 95.9 per cent on May 
1 is indicative of a yield per acre of 
approximately 17.8 bushels, assum- 
ing average variations to prevail 
thereafter. On the estimated area to 
be harvested, 17.8 bushels per acre 
would produce 630,000,000 bushels, or 
20.3 per cent more than 1913, 57.5 per 
cent more than in 1912, and 46.3 per 
cent more than in 1911. The ont-turn 
of the crop will probably be above or 
below the figures given above accord- 
ing as the change in conditions from 
May 1 to harvest is above or below 
the average change. r 

The average condition of rye on 








Yecrease 
or ine’se 
between 


1911, and 
April 30, April30, April30, April 30, 
1911. 1913. 1914. 1914. 
38,429 38,306 1,804 
16,728 15,851 1,789 
325 256 
20 17 


75 
17 


$1.00 per aon mafled 
copyrighted. 


RICHARD BOYLSTON WALL 


40 state Stawet, Reem 48, Boston 5 a 
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Removes Bursal Enlarges 
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Postage paid. 





Thickened, Swollea T 
Curbs, Filled Tendoms, Son 
ness from any Bruise or Stra 
StopsSpavin Lameness, A | 
Does not Blister, remove he ips 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a hou 
delivered. Book ! K free, pee 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antisepted 
ment for mankind. ForS trates 
more if you write. $2 and $2 - 
dealers or delivered. — Manufactered cath 
W. E. YOUNG, P.D.F., 58 Temple St, r™ 








May 1 was 93.4, compared with 
on April 1, 91 on May 1, 1913 
89.4, the average for the past 16 
on May 1, 

The average condition of me 
(hay) lands om May 1 was 963, 
pared with 88.5 on May 1, 1913, and 
10-year average on May 1 of 881 

Stacks of hay on farms May 1 
estimated ss 7,832,000 tongs (122 
cent of crop), against 10,828,000 
(14.9 per cent) on May 1, 1913, 
4,744,000 tons (8.6 per cent) om 
1, 1912. 

The average condition of 1 
on May 1 was 88.3, compared 
87.1 on May 1, 19123, and a 10-ye 
average on May I of 85.6. 

Of spring plowimg 70.9 per 
was completed up te May 1, 
pared with 67.2 per cent on May 
1913, and a 10-year average on Ma 
1 of 66.6, 

Of spring planting 56.4 per 
was completed up to May I, ¢ 
pared with 57 per cent om May 
1913, and an 8-year average on Ma 


1 of 54.6. 
LEON M. ESTABROOK, 
Chief of Bureau, Ch 
NAT C. MURRAY, 
S. A. JONES, 
G. K. HOLMES, 
S. D. FESSENDBS, 
C. W. PUGSLEY, 
Crop Reporting Board. 
APPROVED: 
B. T. GALLOWAY, Acting Secy. 





COMFORT AND GROWTH. 


Manage to keep pigs comfe 
and they will grow into bere 
they are not comfortable, they cat 
be healthy. If you wish to keep 
at this point, there are three 
through which you can 
sleeping quarters, feed lot and fi 
each one of which has its funetiol 
perform. 





Approximately $76,000 is the 
= creamery checks aC 

esno county dairymen for f 
butter fat. 





FALTERS 


from overwork a tired, wornout bel? 
is unable to perform its natural 
tions, Elia R. Berry’s cual 
indicated and may be 

lied upon to stimulate the liver a 
freely taking it all the year 
old and young alike, Chroni¢ 
pation, Indigestion, Colds, 
tism, Bad Complexion and = 
eases can be relieved and 
For nursing mothers, after it 
ed, as told on each box, and 
dren, there is nothing better © 
R. Berry’s Creole Tea in Here 
A little sugar can be added to ™ 
and mild doses, administered © 


time ta time, will keep them ¥ 
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=< PAID TO FARMERS FOR 

mm. EGGS, AND CHICKENS. 
rop reports of the Bureau of 
(crop estimates) of the U. 8. 
t of Agriculture show the 
paid to the farmers in 
states for butter, eggs, and 
on May 1, 1914, and as com- 
wa owith the similar estimates on 
1913. Apparently farmers are 
ing on an average less for their 
, and slightly more for their 

and chickens. 
Butter. 

The average price paid to the farmer 
patter on May 1, 1914, was 23.8c, 
$ac less a pound than the average 
paid on May 1, 1913. In the New 
states, farmers of New Hamp- 
seem to have received om an ay- 
$3c or 1c more a pound, while 
“Meenecticut they were paid 30c or 
a pound; in Vermont 29c and 
Island 32c or 6c less a pound; 
jn Massachusetts 33c, or 3c less 
and in Maine 30c or ic less. 
New York and Pennsylvania, and 
ning states, the average price was 
to $2c for from 7c to 4c less. On 
goast from Maryland to South Car- 
gma the prices were either the same 
ic higher, ranging from 25c to 28c. 
Georgia farmers receiving 26c seem to 
igre gained 1c while the Florida farm- 
ig receive 2c a pound less or 33 cents. 
ip the balance of the states, with a 
exceptions where the price was 
: farmers apparentiy were re- 
wiving from ic to 5c less a pound, ex- 
that in Montana the price was ic 
more, in Arizona 6c less and in Oregon 


Te less. . 
Eggs. 

The farm prices for eggs on May i 
wre 16.8c a dozen or about 7c high- 
@onan average for the country than 
mMay 1, 1913, or an increase of about 
iiper cent. In most of the states the 
pice was the same, or varied only by 
icone way or the other. In Montana, 
however, eges on May i, 1914, were 
fice, or 4c cheaper than the preceding 
yar, while in New Mexico they were 
te, or 4c higher on an average. 

j Chickeas. 

The price paid to farmers for chick- 
tson May 1 was 12.5c or about .7c a 
pound higher in 1914 than in 1913, or 
wincrease of about 5.9 per cent. The 
YWwiation in the price of chickens was 
commonly less than ic per pound. The 
fincipal variations from this were 
Delaware, where there was a decrease 
ile a pound to 14.5c, West Virginia 
Where there was an increase cf 1.2c a 
pund to 13.4c, North Carolina an in- 
tease of 1.5c to 12.5c and South Caro- 
lita an increase of 2.3c to 15.0c. 





DRTHDAY OF AN OLD CONTRIB- 
UTOR. 


Rosedale, Vandalia, Ill., May 23, ’14. 
On this, the 88th anniversary of her 
birth, an old contributor to the col- 
tins of the Rural World, under the 
pei-Rame of “Rosa Autumn,” desires 
one More to greet those of her old 
Seciates who still remain in har- 
is, but whose names become fewer 
Md fewer as each passing year rolls 
Wer them. She desires to be kindly 
Wiiembered by all the old corre- 
pondents of the paper still remaining 
inthe flesh, and her association with 
them and the then proprietor of the 
bayer are among the most cherished 
intidents of the 47 years of her stren- 
Wis and useful life. While now a 
ifirmed invalid, bodily, her mind is 
till active, and she retains a kindly 
Reollection of all the old members of 
Home Circle, ‘ . 
H. MORTIMER. 

Rosedale, Vandalia, Tl. 





LINOLEUM POLISH, 


Avery good and cheap polish /for | 


m or cork floor covering is 
by scraping up odds and ends 
“andies. Fill a jar about a quarter 
= With the candle scraps and then 
the etough common turpentine to fill 
jar half full, 
either set the jar in water and 
the water to that degree of heat 
hon it melts the candle wax, or set 
, the back of the stove till the 
t is thoroughly melted. The first 
better way. Then allow it to 
When it will be soft and creamy. 
doth very little with any old soft 
ister and polish with another soft 
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33-PIECE DINNER SET 
AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


DESCRIPTION SEND NO MONEY-- 41 EXTRA GIFTS 


We have given a great many of Be the first person in your neigh- The 33-piece @immer set alone will 


these dinner sets to readerg of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisied—we want to distribute 
a great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you, 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
large plates, 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 

deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 


le 











Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exciusive order by the best 
known pottery i: America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 


borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
below. 


hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


- You won’t have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbors and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
wiii be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, Tight now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all the 
risks and trust you with the neefile 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou* of the box as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including -needies, col- 
ored picture of dishes, full instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





Saint Louis, 


Missouri. 


FREE 


more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you a splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap- 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wiat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes, My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time tat you can't fall to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, anda sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—quick, 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural Werld, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and. the 41.extra gifts. Send 
me the sample. needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is under. 
stood I um placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coujpiec- 
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From: the Producer 


OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 


Editor Rural World:—All econ- 
émists state in their writings that if 
producing peoples secure high earn- 
ings the rates of profit are badly re- 
duced, and that is bad for a nation. 

A. Smith (1776) was of the opin- 
ion that it would not harm if all 
classes were prosperous, in one chap- 
ter, but in another he argued if work 
people would secure high earnings 
it would make them lazy; so the eter- 
mally right thing to do is to keep 
working people on a rate that in- 
sures but a living. 

David Ricardo (1817), Malthus 
and others scientifically regarded 
working people as ~what they have 
been and are today regarded—as 
mere work-animals, which are not 
to have any more than their keep, 
and faster increase than capital re- 
quires is not wanted. 

But the worst enemy of laboring 
people is the French economist 
Gunilh. He says, in his “Des Sys- 
tems d’Economie Politique” (1821): 
“The larger the earnings of labor- 
ing peoples the smaller the revenue 
of society, and all the art of govern- 
ment must be directed to reduce the 
mass of their earnings.” A problem 
worthy of the enlightened century in 
which we live. 

The logic of this is: Society stands 
upon laboring people, but laboring 
people do not belong to society. How 
do you like this? And can anyone 
prove that the art of government was 
ever directed contrary to the above- 
stated direction? 

Since I have been able to think, 
and what I can learn out of history, 
profit, rent and interest were always 
well guarded, and this naturally must 
keep the producing people down. Sav- 
ings that were and are made by this 
class spell only scrimping or very 
cheap living with the exception of 
highly paid, skilled mechanics, and 
now and then a farmer. Many farm- 
ers become wealthy, but not through 
their work, but through the increase 
of land values and through hiring 
cheap help. An investigating com- 
missiom has found that if a working- 
man is to raise an average family, 
and live decently he must earn $900 
a@ year. Statistics prove that three- 
fourths of the laboring people earn 
less than $900. Also, that  three- 
fourths of the farmers have less than 
$900 income. Ninety out of 100 farm- 
ers in the West work more hours per 
day than a city laborer and have less 
income than a city laborer. 

Anyone who thinks I am going to 
put up a great howl because I hap- 
pen to be one of the class which do 
not belong to “society,” according to 
Friend Ganilh, is mistaken. Our eco- 
nomic system can’t well be other- 
wise. As long as labor sell their la- 
bor power to another it is natural 
that he is to receive only as much 
for it as to insure his keep and re- 
production. If this is not quite what 
it should be there is no injustice done 
to him. He simply agrees to sell his 
labor power at that price. 

If a farmer sell his products to non- 
producer he has no right to complain 
because the latter keeps them down 
to a mere existence. If a landlord 
gets half of the products of the ten- 
ant the latter has no right to com- 
plain, if he agrees to it. If working 
people are to enjoy the fruit of their 
toil they must of necessity organfze 
and employ themselves instead of 
selling their labor. 

Farmers must organize and co-op- 
erate with other producers and con- 
sumers and stop selling their pro- 
ducts to non-producers. The tenant 
must refuse to produce for’a landlord 
and get hold of land, which he can 
if he undertook co-operative farming 
instead of individual farming. It is 
not so hard as mahy think it would 
be, if there was only co-operative 
spirit among them. But that is lack- 
ing. “All this is not only not done, 
but it is refused by a vast majonty 
of the working people: .So what right 
have we to protest if non-producers 
live upon our sweat? Or what right 
have we to protest because non-pro- 





the Consumer 


ducers take the lion’s share of our 
products? As long as nature’s re- 
sources are entitled to income, as 
long as past stored up work is en- 
titled to income, our economic system 
cannot be different than it is. 
ADAM SCHARICK. 
Kennedy, N. D., Nov. 25, 1913. 


ALL YE THAT LABOR, 


“My Father worketh hitherto and 
I work.” St. John V. 17. 

When the Master uttered these 
words he had recently performed a 
miracle. The impotent man he had 
healed was walking around the 
streets of Jerusalem, carrying the 
bed. he was laying on when healed. 
It was the Sabbath day, and he was 
accosted and told it was unlawful for 
him to carry a bed on the Sabbath 
day, and asked who ordered him to do 
this. When told, the Master was ac- 
cused of doing unlawful acts on the 
Sabbath day. He replied: “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

Founded upon the incident, and its 
true meaning, the State Register Sun- 
day Talk brings a message to all its 
readers today upon man’s duty to his 
fellow man. 

Labor is honorable—labor with the 
hands as well as labor of the heart 
and soul. It is the duty of every man 
and woman and child to work. Most 
of us do work with our hands and 
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ceived for toil. Did you ever see a 
farmer coming into his home from a 
day of labor in the fields? His face is 
aglow with the joy of his home com- 
ing. Did you ever see a miner after 
he had taken his bath and cleaned up? 
To no rich man is a bath so luxurious 
as to this man, who has earned the 
right to live and be glad. Did you 
ever see a housewife or a seamstress, 
or a woman who has toiled through 
the morning hours or through the day 
sitting on the porch, or by the grate 
fire on an evening, if it is winter 
time? Then you have seen a picture 
of comfort and enjoyment an idle 
woman, however surrounded by lux- 
ury, is unable to present or even to 
imitate. To labor is to live—to grow, 
to enjoy, to taste the first fruits of 
“that rest that remains.for the peo- 
ple of God.” 

But there is labor that is more ex- 
alting than labor with the hands, ben- 
eficial as that is to those who labor 
and to humanity. That is the labor 
of Love, the labor of the heart that 
is busy ameliorating sorrow, in build- 
ing up character, in doing good to 
others, in following the example of 
the Master, whose life from the car- 
penter’s bench to the cross was de- 
voted to service for mankind. 

This is the second part of the mes- 
sage of this Sunday talk: 

For God worketh hitherto, and man 
should work. 

The world is full of opportunities 
for service for the good of others. 
Sometimes this service may require 
sacrifice of self. It nearly always is 
accompanied by labor of the body. 
Then it pays two-fold and _ carries 
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with it an exceeding great joy. Have 


RESULTS. 


heads, but how many fail to appre- 
ciate and perform the duty of working 
with our hearts. 

Jesus of Nazareth worked with his 
hands, and set an example that every 
one should follow. 

Of all the pictures Time has given 
us, none is finer than that of a sweet 
faced, slender boy working at a car- 
penter’s bench in his father’s shop at 
Nazareth. It tells the story of hu- 
man labor with the hands, honest toil 
with head and hand both employed 
in fashioning things useful and neces- 
sary. We can in this picture see the 
lad proving his work with compass 
and square as he performed his task. 
He was earning an honest living, a 
duty that every one, high or low, rich 
or poor, owes to himself and to his 
Creator. 

This is a world of work, and it is 
a blessed thing for mankind that it 
is. For it ig true that the devil al- 
ways finds something for idle hands 
to do. 

Labor is not only a duty, not only 
necessary, but it is honorable. It is 
necessary for health, it is necessary 
to gain a competency, it is necessary 
to benefit the world and those who 
live upon it. It is necessary to ob- 
tain true happiness, and to enjoy the 
sweet solace of rest. And more than 
this; it is necessary in order to please 
God, who created man a living soul 
for usefulness. 

Did you ever see a2 man or woman 
who labors hard with the hands rest- 
ing? ‘There is something inspiring in 
the evidence of enjoyment that pre- 
sents itself. It is part of the pay re- 


you ever noticed the spiritual light 
that shines from the ‘ace of an angel 
of mercy who has ligntened the bur- 
den of a down-cast soul? Perhaps you 
have felt that light, that glow of 
warmth in your own soul. If so, you 
know the “joy that cometh in the 
morning.” 

All ye that labor with hearts and 
hands combined are performing full 
service and doing the whole duty of 
man, Faith in God comes from serv- 
ices for huaminty. For “faith with- 
out works is dead’ and life without 
service is wasted. 

The Almighty created man for 
work—for service—when He breathed 
into him the breath of life, and He 
desires and expects work for Him and 
service for humanity. 

The man or woman who labors is 
the only man or woman who rests, he 
that labor by hand, by head or by 
heart. 

To work is to live; to work honest- 
ly with head and heart is to prove 
kinship with the Divine, 


CONSUMERS’ STORE, 
7 
(Taken from J.:L. Laughlin, Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Political Beon- 
‘omy, University of Chicago, in 
1896; when this was 
written.) 

Editor Rural World: Retail prices 
of common household . supplies have 
been kept higher than they need be, 
because an excessive number of stores 
have been maintained to distribute the 
goods. Fewer stores could do more 








business. and do it more cheaply. The 
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“profits” from such stores can be gay. 
ed to the workingmen by . 
eo-operation. By organizing 

tive stores, which buy at w ‘ 
prices, and charge the members only 
actual expenses of a plain 

ment, the workingmen can get betigr 
goods at lower prices, and also buig 
up a thriving business. 

Better than the gain in ¢ 
goods is the resulting experience gp. 
quired in business habits and in the 
management of financial affairs 4 
simple co-operative store calls for ng 
great executive skill and capacity, ang 
may be made to succeed by care, hon 
esty, patience, and forbearance, This 
form of co-operation has no gmail 
value in leading workmen by an eas 
path toward the management of com. 
plicated affairs. Having become &- 
miliar with the business of : 
goods, with methods of economizing 
expenses, having formed prompt bugi- 
ness habits and learned how to map- 
age accounts and investments, they 
may be able, if properly gifted, tow 
something more ambitious than carry. 
ing on a store successfully. : 

A few energetic persons can starta 
co-operative store. - The experience of 
many years has furnished the folloy- 
ing rules for this purpose. Firs 
Hold a meeting at which the advap 
tages of co-operation may be explain- 
ed, an organization effected, and per 
sons appointed to secure the necesgal; 
capital. Second—aAs no credit can B 
given by a co-operative store, some 
capital must be paid in before one can 
be opened, though the amount nee 
not be very great. Third—Each shar 
ought to be about $5 and the number 
held by each member should be limit- 
ed. Each share of capital receives a 
fixed rate of interest (about 5 per 
cent) and, if members are encouraged 
to leave their dividends undrawi 
there sums may be credited as pay- 
ments on additional shares. If dir 
dends are thus allowed to remaiii 
the general fund, the capital of i 
store will be increased. . 

Fourth—If a member moves away 
he should be able to transfer Mis 
shares, with the consent of the 
mittee. Fifth—The money su 
as share capital need not all be 
at once. Weekly payments of 10 
are usual. Dividends on purchase 
also are to be credited as payments @ 
the share until it is paid in full ~ 

Sixth—The selection of an 
tive committee is of great importante, 
for it controls, the entire business. 
appoints the store-keeper, oversee @ 
purchases of goods and the 
and the society will succeed only #@@ 
committee is honest and efficient. — 

Seventh—At the start a room if 
“house of some member may be 
until the business expands and 
is assured. : 

Eighth—(Goods well bought are} 
sold.) Begin with staple groce 
incnease cautiously to ha 
crockery, ready-made shoes, © 
staple dry goods, hats, b 
etc. Care should be taken where a 
ticles change with the fashions. 

Ninth—Sell at the same pm 
are usual in private stores, D¥ 
for cash. 10th—Give each m@ 
check representing the amount 
purchase. At the end of a quar 
may present these and secure # 
idend ih prorata of his total pure 
11th—Outsiders may buy at tie 
but members only, secure GIYs 
12th—Account of stock S820 
taken quarterly or semi-annua@® 
profits then divided: 13th— 
should be elected by the mem 
examine the accounts and mas 
port. 14th—Profits should © 
mated after first deducting” 
gross receipts the following 1 
a—Interest on\ loans, if-as 
Charge for depreciation in 
of the stock and’ plant; ¢<-—*™ 
of expenses incurred in 10 
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Guy. if any; d—5 per cent dividend 


‘share capital; e—a_ reserve 
.¢—dividends on purchases and 
to employes. 
following these rules faithfully 
ie might be a successful store in 

aw yillage. There have been a 

many established in - various 
 airies, but the one at Rovhdale in 
Naviand is the best known. It began 
iy 1844 in a modest way in a modest 
in Toad Lane, with 28 weavers as 

rs, each subscribing £1. 

4wnen the day and hour for com- 

ng business arrived, the little 
prty assembled within were 
at the largeness of the crowd 

bled . . Some delay took 
pefore anyone could muster up 

e to take down the shutters, and 

yhen at last the ‘store’ and its con- 
its were exposed to public view, all 
tad Lane was in a roar. Long and 
od were the shouts of derision. 

_. + "—(W. T. Thorton, p. 376.) 
fui success was steadily won. In 1884 
ere were 11,161 members, with a 

capital of £329,470 and invest- 
gat of £242,432. The goods sold in 
#4 amounted to £262,270, on which 
fenet profit was £36,992, and the av- 
gage dividend paid per pound was 2s 
4d In Lawrence, Mass., the em- 

started a store this same ye-r 
it on the same plan, with a capital 
43,320, and the first year the capital 
ms turned over 11 times, earning 
11273 as net profits —(Report of Mass. 
Buweau of Statistics of Labor, 1886.) 

Alittle over three years ago a few 
Iinois farmers started the Farmers’ 
Buity Union on the same plan and 
ww they have organizations in 11 
fates cach and every point linked 
yih all the rest and in Illinois have 
te sympathy of Illinois Federation of 
labor. 

Inthree years this union has caused 
te International Harvester Co. to take 
wiice. Factories, mines, and mills 
we seeking this union’s patronage. 

Would you like to have your joint, 
(farmer or consumer) linked into this 
dain? VIRGIL L. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 





WISTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION. 


The following extract from the con- 
titution and by-laws of the Farmers’ 
iuity Union will be of interest to 
teaders: 

Article 1, Section 1: Name and 
Ienbership—This organization shall 
known as the Farmers’ Eguity 
tion, It shall consist of farmers, 
tiitors, teachers, preachers, and other 

who favor the accomplish- 
Mut of the purpose of this Union and 
vio shall be accepted therein accord- 
ig to the prescribed rules of receiy- 
ig members. 

Bee. 2: Objects.—The objects of this 
Win are to promote intelligence, mo- 
wlity, sociability and fraternalism 
thong its members and to secure fair 

in all the business relations of 
and mercantile life and its pur- 

Wees are fully set forth in the articles 
incorporation, the chief of which is 
@0peration in buying and selling all 
Moduets of the farm and all machin- 
§), greceries, dry goods, clothing and 
ery household necessity. Co-opera- 

to the advantage of all our mem- 
is our chief object. The work of 
enisatiqn shall be strictly ed- 
nal. 


Article 2, Section 1: Organized 
or units are local and district 
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unions, and a national union, which is 
the supreme head of this organization. 

Article 3, Section 1: Local Unions. 
—Local unions shall consist of farm- 
ers and others heretofore specified ac- 
cepted into the union according to its 
rules and usages. 

Sec. 2: Exclusive Control.—Each 
local union shall have exclusive con- 
trol of its own business and affairs, 
and may adopt by-laws not in conflict 
with those of the National Union. 

Sec. 3: How to Organize—To or- 
ganize a local union, at least ten per- 
sons qualified for full membership 
may assemble of their own accord and 
proceed to organize themselves into a 
local union, by each paying an en- 
trance fee of $2.00, signing an pppli- 
cation for a charter, electing the of- 
ficers required and making due report 
to the national secretary with remit- 
tance of $2.00 for each member. Or if 
possible, a commissioned organizer 
should be called to organize. 

Sec. 4: Entrance Fee.—Every per- 
son. joining this union as a regular 
member shall pay an entrance fee of 
$2.00. This $2.00 shall be sent to the 
national secretary by the local union 
secretary and shall be used for the 
promotion, spreading and building up 
of the organization. Every member 
joining shall be induced to become a 
subscriber to the agricultural paper 
agreed upon by the board of direc- 
tors as our official promoter and me- 
dium of exchange. 

Sec. 16: Not a Lodge.—This is not 
a lodge or secret society with ritual, 
pass words and grips and shall not be 
in the future. But all the business 
councils and transactions shall be 
private and kepi by the members as a 
protection to the business interests of 
the union. 





THE EGG QUESTION, 


We must increase the price of eggs 
to Equity Union members and thus in- 
crease the number of our members and 
the supply of eggs. 

Equity Union co-operation will 
eliminate unnecessary cost and profit 
between our members and the consum- 
ers. This difference in priee can be di- 
vided between the two classes. Pro- 
duction will be encouraged and a full 
supply will prevent the shipment of 
Chinese eggs. 

These eggs are now underselling our 
eges 2 cents a dozen in the Kansas 
City market. Equity Union will lower 
the price to consumers 3 cents below 
the system price. 





FINAL ACTION ON BILL DELAYED. 


Continued Objections to Various Items 
in Measure Halts Vote. 


Final action on the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill was delayed in the sen- 
ate again by continued objections to 
various items in the measure. 

An appropriation of $50,000 for the 
study of co-operation among farmers 
in matters of rural credits and sani- 
tation was the chief object of attack. 
Senator Martin, chairman of the ap- 
propriations committee said the ex- 
penditure would be useless and the de- 
partment of agriculture was imposing 
on the public health and banking de- 
partments of the government. Sena- 
tor Overman said if such appropria- 
tions continued, the government would 
be faced with a deficit. 

“The money is coming out of the 
pockets of the farmers,” replied Sena- 
tor Gore, chairman of the agriculture 





FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illineis inines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Reference: 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 


Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired inform 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 
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committee. “It is the farming class, 
the authors of wealth, that bear the 
brunt of the $130,000,000 appropria- 
tion for a navy to send men to their 
death; of the $95,000,000 for the army 
to butcher and kill.” 


EQUITY IS CALLING FOR BRAINS, 





The agent sold the automobile at 
$200 profit and when the car got “out 
of fix” the agent knew nothing about 
its construction so the machinist was 
called and the spring replaced and 
all was well. 

Equity is calling for master ma- 
chinists at the command of farmers in- 
stead of retail agents. 

It is beautiful te contemplate the 
possibilities of perfection as the Great 
Inter-National Harvester Company 
and the Farmers’ Equity Union come 
in inter-co-operation. 

By this inter-co-operation, the brain 
demands of the farmer, together with 
the brain construction of the mechanic, 
become the perfecting power of pro- 
duction. a 

Man is learning this twentieth cen- 
tury how interdependent he is. 

Farmer and mechanic in full co-op- 
eration and old: money bags look very 
insignificant. 

Organization is the watchword of 
American advancement. 

Equity is a great power in teaching 
(by precepts) men to get their heads 
(brains) together. 

The American school, the American 
press, the American pulpit of all de- 
nominations and creeds are teaching 
this to the people. 

The Illinois Divines are having 
learned co-operators to speak at their 
meetings. 

Equity principles will 
world akin. 

Unorganized and half organized get 
a true co-operator at your piont—the 
best investment you can make. 

Virden, Il. VIRGIL I. WIRT. 


draw the 





WHAT INFLUENCE HAS SIZE ON 
EGG PRODUCTION? 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


African reeord, 603 eggs. 
Twelve Highest Pens. 

Pen 0, S. C. White Leghorns, Eng- 
land, 1073 eggs; pen 47, S. C. Reds, 
Missouri, 944 eggs; pen 18, White 
Wyandottes, Pennsylvania, 893 eggs; 
pen 38, White Orpingtons, Pennsyl- 





vania, 867 eggs; pen 79, 8. C. White 
Leghorns, Pennsylvania, 857 eggs; 
pen 53, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Illi- 
nois, 853 eggs; pen 36, Buff Orping- 
tons, Texas, 841 eggs; pen 34, White 
Orpingtons, Ohio, 835 eggs; pen 5, 
Anconas, Missouri, 829 eggs; pen 1, 
Buff Leghorns, Missouri, 825 eggs; 
pen 51, White Plymouth Rocks, Ark- 
ansas, 825 eggs; pen 24, White Wyan- 
dottes, England, 813 eggs. 

Twelve Highest Pens for April. 

Pen 65, 5. C. White Leghorns, Penn- 
sylvania, 248 eggs; pen $4, S. C. Reds, 
Ohio, 243 eggs; pen 67, S. C. White 
Leghorns, Missouri, 240 eggs; pen 
72, S. C. White Leghorns, lowa, 238 
eggs; pen 102 S. C. White Leghorns, 
New Zealand, 238 eggs; pen 70, S. 
C. White Leghorns, Missouri, . 237 
eggs; pen 79, S. C. White Leghorns, 
Pennsylvania, 234 eggs; pem 47, ‘S. 
C. Reds, Missouri, 233 eggs; pen 69, 
S. C. White Leghorms, Kentucky, 232 
eges; pen 73, S. C. White Leghorns, 
New York, 232 eggs; pen 74, 8. C. 
White Leghorms, Pennsylvania, 229 
egzs; pen 48, S.C. Black Minorcag, 
Missouri, 226 eggs; pen 80, S. C. 
White Leghorns, Missouri, 226 eggs. 

The above shows the standing of 
the 12 highest pens in all three ex- 
periments to date, and alse the 12 
highest pen records for April. Ten 
puliets are used in each pen. 


The Twelve Highest IndiviMuaf 
Records. 


Two pullets laid 30 eggs each im 30 
days in April, White Orpington puliet, 
895, from Missouri, and 8. C. White 
Leghorn pullet, 611, from Nebraska. 
No one pullet has yet gotten vary far 
in advance of the other individuals. 
Quite a large number have over 100 
eggs each to their credit and the 
leading one has 122 eges. The record 
of the 12 highest individuals for the 
five months past is as follows: 

Pullet 118, Rhinelander, California, 
122 eggs; pullet 05, S. C. White Leg- 
horn, England, 120 eggs; pullet 180, 
White Wyandotte, Pennsylvania, 119 
eggs; pullet 524, Buff Plymouth Rock, 
Missouri, 116 eggs; pullet 99, S& C. 
White Leghorn, Pennsylvania, 115 
eggs; pullet 42, Buff Leghorn, Michi- 
gan, 114 eggs; pullet 02, S.C. White 
Leghorn, England, 114 eggs; puliet 
653, S. ©. White Leghorn, Missouri, 
331 eggs; pullet 471, S. C. Red, Mis- 
souri, 110 eggs; pullet 456, R. C. Hed, 
Missouri, 110; pullet 566, Barred 
Plymouth Reck, Iowa, 110 eggs. 
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GREAT 


Cream Separator Offer 


The Melotte—the wonderful Melotte—the great French-Belgian 
Separator—the prize winner all over Europe—now to be shipped anywhere in the U.S. 
—and on the most sweeping introductory offer. The best of all separators in Europe or 
America—yours on this Rock-Bottom free trial offer. The Melotte introduced a year 
‘ago swept the country even with the duty on. Those who knew cream separator values were glad to 
pay it. Now you pay the same price you would pay in Belgium, plus only $1.75 for water freight. 


This is positively the first bona fide, no-money-down offer ever made on any cream separator. No 4 
manufacturer of any cream separator ever dared make such a startling proposition before. All 
others who have ever pretended to offer you-a free trial or to send their separators without any Z 
money down have taken care to get something out of you first. But we don’t want anything. , 

Your simple request brings the great Melotte direct from Chicago to your farm so that it can 
prove itsabsolute superiority there againstany cream separator ever made. by any manufacturer. 


Free Duty Cuts $152° 


The high tariff has been cut right off—the est and most improved in désign, construction and operation. The tariff 


comes in absolutely free of "ot duty!" You tent arran ts have kept it off the American market. Now 
can now get the world’ itis itis here and on the most liberal free trial offer ever made. 


The Melotte bow! han from a singie t bearing and spi 
of all Europe—at a price $15.25 lower Piece ie ever a og likes It wil continue spinning for hat an hour after ¢ you stop Curae 
unless ouappl brak i lancin iwiisentire 
For the first time in the history of cream separator selling automatic. You can't get it out of balance and so perfect Is the balance 
in America the price of this famous im ed French-Belgium et it is impossible for it to vibrate and affect t he skimming efficiency 
roa which No duty now. The free tariff enables us tomake a cut separators. The bow! chamber is 
you 


ber 
pond = pede ron, porcelain lined with white bath < 
wae ee gives you spa-cue eppertenity you} you — been roe SS enamel. The Melotte is easiest to clean, perfectly 


sanitary and will last a lifetime. A P= TTI H 
You cannot compare any other separator to the Melotte—the lat- wus oe - 


Sent Without a Penny Down rats le Maar 
—30 Days 


w r ee Tr | fal pes use all over the world, 














as the world’s best separator, : 
Melotte has won over 180 International ioe 
Your simple word that you would ys § to see this cream separator in your | ne Melotte has been running at Rem 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you instantly. We send you the Melotte without a 
bit of nes or hesi . We neither ask nor want you to send a penny. We don’t want a cent of your 
money.- You set it up, give it a thorough test with the milk from your own cows, We give you a free trial 
that IS a free trial in every sense of the word. It is a free trial because we don’t ask you to pay us any money 
nag is no C. O. D.—no lease nor mortgage. You keep your money right in your own pocket, 
le PRETEND to give you a free trial, but they ask you to give them your 
@ are not afraid to let our separator speak for Test the Melotte Cream Separator in every 


way, —— your profits go up, watch the ircrease of the amount of cream, then, if you do not believe that you ~ 


ought to have a cream r, just send it back at our expense. If. however, you decide to keep the estan 
Melotte, we will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 
are so_small that you will 


Monthly Payments --e eit yecwil 


out of your inéreased profits. yo don’t need to y! without a cream separator when you can have the separator 
right in your dairy house while you are paying for it. In reality you do not pay for it at all. It pays for itself. 


That is what we want to demonstrate to you. We want to demonstrate and prove 
beyond all peradventure that the Melotte Cream Separator does pay for itself. Only a few months’ use of a 
Melotte Cream Separator and you will be satisfied that th this statement is absolutely correct. A few months and 
the separator has paid for itself. It does not cost youa a peney Desees the increased amount of cream has paid 
for the machine. , We don’t want to tire you here with a - ae: poorer of how our cream separator is made. 


These Pr, payments 





Belgium, the equivalent of 54 years’ of 

= without Le iguyed — Think of tt 
very is e at the factory at were, 
court, Belgium, by French and Belgian ; 
ics; and comes just as it is packed in foreign a 
The reasons for its superiority are plain, — 
The bewl hangs down and spins as: though” 
running in oil, It can’t get out of balance,” 
There is nothing to get out of alignment” 
and wear out bearing. The bowl-chamber | ied 
with special indestructible white enamel, fhe 
Melotte runs like new ‘after ten years’ use,” 
For 25 Years as 
Grand Prize-Winner 
Here’ are a very few of the hundreds: 

of grand world’s prizes the Melotte has won, 
The entire list would cover this page: - a 
1908— Gold Medal ead % 


194—St. 


; E Arr fig someone Ree 
xni —_ 
1906—Milan — First Grong 


1898—London—First Prize. 
me 5 fe Medal and 


Valuable Book, “Profitable Dairying,” 


Send the Free | 


Just ask for this book and it will be sent to you. is free! Place 


your name on the coupon, cut it out and mail it at once. 


Then we will send you” 


our great free book, ‘‘Profitable Dairying,’’ telling you everything about cows and dairying, - 
butter and cream—how to feed and care for cattle, aang to make them more valuable thai 


they are now, how to make more money than 
ever before out of your cows. This book is 
written by two of the best known™ dair 
scientists in the country—Prof. B. 
Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School 
Agricultural College, Madison, Wis., 
and K. L. > = > County Agri- 


Send the Coupon Today 


—Iit Brings Free Book 


e will also send Our Free Catalog, describing 
9 inate getgrcoapge J Bowl Cream 
1 Sacabrngage Me Bg oc terms. . Find out about these 
ay, even if you don’t expect to buy a cream 


Remember—no 
nts on the 


© let the ae on aes 9 
aes Ceara rcegece 





Aue 


Test With Other 


Machines 


Before you decide to buy any Cream Separator # 
arrange to test a MELOTTE along side of the | 











